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THE READER: 
A Review of Current Literature. 


EVERY SATURDAY, 


Prics Fourrence ; STaMPED FIVEPENCE. 


HE object of “‘ THE READER” is to supply 

the long-felt want of a First-class Literary News- 

paper, equal in literary merit and general ability to the 
political press of London. 

Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other jour- 
nals which have attempted a somewhat similar object, the 
proprietors of ‘‘ THE READER ”’ considered that this 
object had not yet been attained; and the success of 
‘“*THE READER ”’ proves that in this opinion they were 
not singular. “‘THE READER’”’ commands the services 
of distinguished writers in every branch of Literature and 
Science, so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated 
by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on 
the special topic of which they write. The desire of the 
Proprietors is to have every work of note reviewed simp! 
and solely on its own merits. Totally unconnected wit 
any publishing firm, ‘‘ THE READER” will show equal 
favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, 
and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 
public. 

In the arrangements of ‘THE READER,”’ the follow- 
ing system has been adopted. Each number contains a 
full and detailed list of all books and pamphlets published 
during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, &c., and, wherever it is desirable, each 
publication is accompanied by a short descriptive notice. 
All works deserving further consideration are reviewed 
at len within a week or two of publication. The 
especial attention devoted by ‘‘ THE READER” to 
Foreign Literature enables its readers to keep themselves 
acquainted with every work of interest published on the 
Continent or in America. 

Copious and accurate Reports are furnished of all 
Scientific Discoveries, presented in such a form as to 
render them interesting and intelligible to the general 
' public. 

Topics of Musical, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are 
discussed in ‘‘ THE READER”’ in separate and original 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only 
valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by 
those persons unacquainted with the special subject. 

Corr mdence on all Literary and Scientific topics, 
from writers of note, finds a place in ‘‘ THE READER,” 


“THE READER” is likewise issued in MontTatiy 
Parts, three of which are published—that for January 
at ry 9d., and those for February and March each at 
ls, 


Amongst the CONTRIBUTORS fo these will be 
Sound i— 


Rev. Canon and Prof. Stan-!T. Hughes, Esq., B.A. 
ley, D.D. (Oxford Univ.). J. M. Ludlow, Esq. 
Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D. E. Dicey, Esq., B.A. 
(Rector ofLincolnCollege).| A. V. Dicey, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prof. Rawlinson, M.A. John Martineau, Esq., M.A, 
(Oxford University). |Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Professor Rolleston, D.M. E. V. Neale, Esq., M.A. 
(Oxford University). ‘Colonel A. L. Cole, C.B. 
Professor H. J. Stephen! Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
Smith, M.A. (Oxford Univ.) | Rev. Llewellyn Davies, M.A. 
Rev. Prof, Charles Kingsley| Rev. C. P. Chretien, M.A. 
(Cambridge University). |G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.A. 
Reverend Professor Brewer) Laurence Oliphant, Esq. 
(King’s College, London).|F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 
Professor F. Hall (King’s Francis Galton, Esq.,F.R.S. 
College, London). Tom Taylor, Esq., M.A. 
Professor Goldstiicker (Uni-|Lowes Dickinson, Esq. 
versity College, London).|Dr. F. D. Dyster. 
Prince Frederick of Schles-|H. Kingsley, Esq. 
wig-Holstein). W. Cave Thomas, Esq. 
Viscount Bury, M.P. Dr. Reginald E. Thompson, 
Frederic Harrison, Esq.M.A.|Meredith Townsend, Esq. 
D. B. Lathbury, Esq., M.A.| John Westlake, Esq., M.A, 
R. B. Litchfield, Esq., B.A. |H. T. Riley, Esq., M.A. 
J.N.Lockyer,Esq.,F.R.A.8.|/J. L. Roget, Esq., M.A. 
John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S./P. 8, Worsley, Esq., M.A. 





Robert Bell, Esq. F. C. Penrose, Esq., M.A. 
W. M._ Bucknall, Esq./J. R. Seeley, Esq., M.A. 
(Board of Trade). H. R. Fox Bourne, Esq. 
Mrs. Gaskell. Robert Scott Burn, Esq. 
Miss Craig. C. B. Cayley, Esq. 
And Others. 
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EUGENE SUE’S LAST NOVEL. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
AND TO BE HAD AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 


Three Volumes, post 8vo., price £1. 11s. 6d., 


THE RIVAL RACES; 


oR, 


THE SONS OF JOEL; 
A LEGENDARY ROMANCE. 


BY 


EUGENE SUE. 


** Sue's last years were devoted to the composition of a 
novel which, if completed, would have been, if not the 
greatest, assuredly the biggest of modern romances. 
= No critic, however severe, can deny for the work 
the right to be called extraordinary, for it assuredly 
differs from every other novel to be found in Mudie’s 
library. The novel is, indeed, eminently curious. 
. . + A book sent forth under the name of a known 
author, judiciously modified in tone, ‘because the license 
of French imagination oversteps the confines of English 
taste,’ is certain to attract a host of novel-readers. .. . 
M. Sue’s chamber of horrors represents after all one 
aspect of the middle ages, and an aspect of more import- 
ance than the view sketched by those English novelists 
} ce glorify the days of chivalry and romance.’’—THE 

EADER. 





Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Now ready, Part I., price 6d., 


CASSELL’S 
BIBLE DICTIONARY 


ILLUSTRATED), 


Designed to furnish the best information on 
Biblical Subjects in the most popular and 
attractive form. 

**Our enterprising friends, Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin, have just issued the first number of a new ‘ Illus- 
trated Bible Dictionary,’ which bids fair to secure for 
itself a deservedly wide circulation. Such a book will 
be a most yaluable help to the private Bible student. We 
strongly recommend our Sunday scholars to enter their 


names as subscribers for it.’’—Church of England Sunday 
School Monthly Magazine. 


Soutp By ALL BooKSELLERS. 


Cassett, Petrer, & Gatrrn, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 


NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
In Two Volumes, 8vo., with Illustrations, 26s., 


THE POLISH CAPTIVITY. 


An Account of the Present Position and Prospects 
of the Poles in the Kingdom of Poland, and 
in the Polish Provinces of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. 


By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


Author of “‘ The Russians at Home,’’ and “ History of the 
Opera.”’ 


“‘The Polish Captivity is full of light, but suggestive 
sketches, io Jjustificatives of historic value, national 
songs and stories, descriptions of Polish towns, Polish 
notabilities, and Polish women, and is, besides, a book 
an English lady might read with twice the ease of Mr. 
Trollope’s latest novel.’’—Spectator, March, 28th, 1863. 








In Two Volumes, 8vo., price 1l. 12s., 
' THE 
NATIONALITIES OF 
EUROPE. 


By Dr. R. G. LATHAM. 





London : Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo 
Place, 8. W. 





India: Madras. Messrs. Gantz, 


Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register 
names at Subscribers on account of the ‘“‘Reader.”” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 15 rupees. 


Germany. Mr.F.A.Brockhaus, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Northern 
Sectenny. it ist wok that intending Subscribers will send 
their names to him. Books for Review may also be forwarded 
to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 








Berlin. Messrs. Asher and Co., 


Agents for the “‘ Reader,” will receive the names of subscribers 
and take charge of books intended for review. 


. ’? 
cé 
Paris. Agent for the ‘‘Reader, 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive Sub- 
scriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


MHE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of London, founded for the study of Man and Mankind, 
and for the publication of a QUARTERLY JOURNAL, original 
Memoirs, and a series of Translations, A PrRosPrrctvs, and 
other particulars, will be forwarded on application to C, CARTER 
BLAKE, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 4, St. Martin's Place, 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of LATIN LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE will be VACANT at the end of the 
present Session (July). 

The Council of the College are desirous of appointing a 
Professor of Latin Language and Literature, who will 
enter on the duties of his Office in October next. 

Candidates are requested to send in applications and 
testimonials on or before Monday, the 13th May, 1863. 


CHARLES C. ATKINSON, 


March 25th, 1863. Secretary to the Council. 





RACTICAL GEOLOGY, KING’S COL- 


LEGE, LONDON.—PROFESSOR’* TENNANT, F.GS., will 
commence a Course of Lectures on WEDNESDAY, April 15th, at 
NINE, A.M., having especial reference to the application of 
Geology to ENGINEERING, MINING, ARCHITECTURE, and 
AGRICULTURE. The Lectures will be continued on each suc- 
ceeding FRIDAY und WEDNESDAY at the same hour, Fee, 


£1 Lis. 6d, é; 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principat. 


This day is published, price 62. 6d., 


The Cambridge University 


CALENDAR for the Year 1863, corrected to the End of 
the LENT TERM. 


Cambridge: Drienton, Bratt, & Coe. 
London: Berit and Daupy. 


* 








This day is published, price 5s., 


Short Sermons on Old Testa- 


MENT MESSIANIC TEXTS, Preached in the Chapel of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. By Grorex Parties, D.D., 
President of the College. 


Cambridge: Drrentor, Bett, & Co. 
London: Brit and Daupy. 


THE QUEEN’S BIBLE. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT BOOK EVER PUBLISHED, 








There has recently been published in Scotland the 
greatest artistic triumph of the press in this or any other 
age cr country—THE QUEEN'S BIBLE. A Specimen 
Copy was exhibited at the International Exhibition, and 
awarded par excellence the Prize Medal. The ‘* Times,’’ 
the ‘*‘ Scotsman,”’ and the whole press, were unanimous 
in its high commendation—admitting that no such Bible 
or book was ever published. It is most gorgeously illus- 
trated by photographs taken expressly for it, by Frith. 
The price is Fifty Guineas, and the Edition is limited to 
170 copies. Amongst the subscribers are the Dukes 
of Argyll, Hamilton, and Brandon, Buccleuch, and 
Queensberry, Lord Foley, the Hon. Mrs. Bailey, etc. etc. 

Intending subscribers are uested to send in their 
names, early, to Mr. Kennepy M‘Nas, Alpine Cottage, 
Inverness. 

March 2nd, 1863. 





Just Published, price 3s. 6d. 


HRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE, Parr IIL, Vor. L.: Containing Eerrrius 
Assyrian, Basytonian, Tyran, Mepian, and Lrplaw 
| Curono.oey, being part of a Compendium of Chronology 
| from the Reign of Solomon to the Birth of Christ. To be 
followed by Hesrew and Persian Curowvo.oey, together 
— a Chronological Table. By J. W. Bosarquert, Esq., 

reasurcr. 
| In Part II. of the same Volume is a Translation of the 





*‘ Srper Oram Rapopan,”’ an Ancient Hebrew Chronicle. 


By Joun Writ1aMs, Esq., Hon. Sec. Price 3s, 6d. 


Sold by H. G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SAMPSON LOW, SON, & C0.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ie 


REMINISOENCES of THIRTY YEARS’ 
RESIDENCE in NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA. 
By Roeser Terry, Esq., late one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales. 8vo., cloth, 14s. 

[Second Edition, this day. 


The ENGLISH OATALOGUE of BOOKS 


ublished during 1862; with Title, Size, Price, and 
blisher’s Name. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTSof INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


By Heyry Waeatorn, LL.D. New and important 
Edition. Royal 8vo. [ Immediately. 


The GREAT SOHOOLS of ENGLAND: a 


ath mee: History of the Foundation, Endowments, 
and Discipline of the Chief Seminaries of Learning in 
England ; including WirncuestEr, Eron, WESTMINSTER. 
Sr. Pavw’s, CHartErnHouse, Mercuant Taytors,’ Har- 
row, Rvesy, Snrewssvry, &c. By H. Staunton, Esq, 
One Vol., post 8vo., copiously Illustrated. [Jn the Press. 


FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS. Oom- 


plete Edition. Comprising a Collection of the most 
celebrated Poems in the English Language, with but 
one or two exceptions unabridged, from Chaucer to 
Tennyson. With 300 Illustrations from Designs by the 
first ists. Two vols., royal 8vo., half-bound, top gilt, 
Roxburgh style, £1 18s.; antique calf, £3 3s. 


The LIGHT of the WORLD: a most True 


Relation of a Pilgrimess travelling towards Eternity. 
Printed on toned paper. Crown 8yo. [At Easter, 


The BOYHOOD of MARTIN LUTHER. 


Bes od Maynew, Author of ‘The Peasant-Boy 
Philosopher.”” With Eight Dlustrations by Absolon. 
Small 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


ARABIAN DAYS and NIGHTS. By an 


EnGtisn Lapy. Post 8vo. [In the Press, 


WAYFE SUMMERS: a Novel. 


Arcuer. Two vols., post 8vo. 


NO NAME. By Wilkie Oollins, Author of 


“The Woman in White.’’ Second Edition. Three 
vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


MYSELF and MY RELATIVES: a Novel 


of Home Life. One Vol., with Frontispiece on Steel, 
from a Drawing by John E. Millais, A.R.A. Cloth 


extra, 5s. 
Oaptain R. B. MAROEY’S PRAIRIE and 


OVERLAND TRAVELLER. Rnglish Edition. A 
Companion for Emigrants, Traders, Travellers, Hun- 
ters, and Soldiers traversing great Plains and Prairies. 
18mo., cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


—_—— —- ———_—_—_ 


The GOLDEN LINK: a Poem Romance. 


By Joun Wray Cutmer. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


The POET’S JOURNAL: a Poetical Bio- 


graphy. By Bayarp Taytor. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


The ORIGIN and HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, and of the EARLY LITERATURE it 
EMBODIES. By the Hon. Groner P. Marsn, U.S., 
Minister at Turin, Author of ‘‘ Lectures on the English 
Language.”’ 8vo., cloth extra, 16s, 


The OANADIAN ALMANAOK, 18638. 8vo., 


By Thomas 


[In the Press. 





The AUSTRALIAN ALMANAOK for 1863. 


12mo., cloth, 5s. 


The AMERIOAN QUESTION, and HOW to 


SETTLE IT. One vol., post 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


OORRESPONDENOE on the PRESENT 


RELATIONS between GREAT BRITAIN and the 
UNITED STATES of AMERICA. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


The EXOHANGE: a Series of Papers on 


Subjects of Political and Social Econom tatistics, 
Commerce, and Manufactures, by the follow! eminent 
Writers :—Edwin Arnold, M.A.; R. A. Arnold; Thos, 
Bazley, M.P.; Sir John Bowring, Bart., F.R.S., &. ; 
W. Ballaert, F.R.G.8 ; David Chadwick, ¥.8.8.; George 
Dodd ; Thomas Ellison, ¥.8.8.; J. Lewis Farley, F.8.8. ; 
James Thomas Hammack, F.8.8. ; Th . 
Barrister-at-Law ; Robert Herbert; Leone Levi, LL.D., 
F.8.5.; J. M. Ludlow, Barrister-at-Law; J. E. C. 
Leslie, Professor of Political Economy, Queen’s College, 
Belfast; William Newmarch, F.R.S., F.8.8.; E. J. 
Reed, Secretary of the Institute of Naval Architects ; 
W. L. Sargant, F.8.8.; P. L. Simmonds, F-.S8.S., 
m. Mo Thomas; Walter Thornbury ; 
James Thorne; William Westgarth; and sey 
Two Vols., 8vo., 7s. 6d. each. Bach Volume 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 
47, Ludgate Hill. 





THE READER. 


4 APRIL, 1868. 
MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 

—@— 
Macmillan’s Magazine, 

No. XLIL, ‘completing Volume VII.), for APRIL, 1963. 


CONTENTS. 
I. VINCENZO; or, SUNKEN ROCKS. By JOHN RUFFINI, 
Author of “Lorenzo Benoni.” Chaps. 20—31. 
II, CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Ill, IDEAL OF A LOCAL GOVERNMENT FOR THE ME- 
TROPOLIS. By THOMAS HARE. 
IV. SOME ACCOUNT OF THE VILLAGE OF INVER- 
QUOICH, By JoHN BULL, Junior. 
Vv. TWO UNPUBLISHED POEMS. = By the late W. SIDNEY 
WALKER. 
VI. MY UNCLE AND HIS HOUSE, A Story of Danish Life. 
By M, GOLDSCHMIDT. © 
VII. GTR SEARLES LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY OF 


VIII. “BE JUST AND FEAR NOT.” By the DEAN OF 
CANTERBURY. 
IX. A BEWITCHED KING. By Sir Jonn BowRina. 
X. MARGINALIA OF LORD MACAULAY, By the Rev. J. 
HAMILTON, D.D. 
XI. POLAND AND THE TREATY OF VIENNA. By J. T. 
Aspy, LL.D., Regius Professor of Laws, Cambridge. 
XII, SERVIA IN 1863. By PHILIP CHRISTITCH, Servian 
Senator. 
Volume VII. is now ready, price 7s, 6d. 
*,* Volumes I, to VI. are now published, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 7%. 6d, each, 





This day, handsomely printed and bound, Vol. 1, 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE WORKS 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
WILLIAM GRORGE CLARK, M.A, 


JOHN GLOVER, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


To be completed in Hight Volumes. 


This day, crown 8vo., cloth, 12s., 
MANUAL 


OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By HENRY FAWCETT, M.A.,, 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Nearly ready, 4to., 
With Frontispiece by J. Noel Paton, 


THE WATER-BABIES ; 


A FAIRY TALE FOR A LAND BABY. 


BY 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen and the Prince of Wales, 


Nearly ready, 8vo., 
GENERAL VIEW 


OF THE 


CRIMINAL LAW OF 
ENGLAND. 


By JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, M.A., 


Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Recorder of Newark-on-Trent. 


This day, in Feap. 8vo., extra cloth, 12s., 
TH 


ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


Y 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Containing, The Betrothal—The Espousals — 
Faithful for Ever—The Victories of Love— 
and Tamerton Church Tower. 


Nearly ready, in Two Vois., crown 8vo., 


SIX MONTHS IN THE 
FEDERAL STATES. 


By EDWARD DIOEY, 
Author of “Memoir of Cavour,” $e. 





LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
326 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
POPULAR EDITIONS. 


-_+>—— 
The following are now Ready, 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson; 


inéluding the TOUR to WALES and the HEBRIDES. 
With Notes by Lory Srowett, Str W. Scort, Mackin- 
TosH, MARKLAND, Locxnart, &c. Edited by Mr. Croker. 
With Portraits. In Ten Parts. Royal 8vo. 1s. each; 
or 12s. bound in cloth. 


Crabbe’s Poetical Works, with 


his Lirs, Lerrers, and Jovurnats. Edited by his Son. 
With Notes by Scorr, Hener, Moors, Rogers, &c. With 
Illustrations. In Seven Parts. Royal 8vo. 1s. each; 


or 8s. 6d, bound in cloth, 
With 


Il. 
his Lerrers and Journaus. With Notes by JErrery, 


> J . 
Moore’s Life of Byron. 
Heser, Wiuson, Moors, Grrrorp, Crapper, LockHaRrt, 
&c. With Portraits. In Nine Parts. Royal 8vo. ls. 
each; or 10s, 6d. bound in cloth. 


IV 


Byron’s Poetical Works, with 





Notes by Jerrzery, Heper, Witson, Moors, GirrorD, 


CrapBe, Locxnart, &c. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
In te Parts. Royal 8vo. 1s. each; or 10s, 6d. bound 
in cloth. 


The Knapsack Byron. A 


Comptete Epition or tHe Portican Works, printed for 
the convenience of Travellers. Portrait. Post 8vo, 6s. 
“In clearness and beauty of; “The most complete and com- 
type, this is a model of a book; | pact edition of rd Byron’s 
the object has been to produce | Poems which has ever been 
an tion which should not pabtienes, As a companion for 
encumber the portmanteau | the traveller, nothing can be 
a the Tourist.”—Notes and | more valuable,”—Odserver. 
ueries. 


Childe Harold. Price Six- 


PENCE. With Portrait. 
VII. 


Childe Harold. Price One 


Samumne, With Portrait and Vignette Titles. 
Viti. 


Childe Harold. Price Half-a- 


Crown. 


IX. 
The Beauties of Lord Byron's 


POETICAL and PROSE WRITINGS. With Portrait of 
the Poet at the Age of Seven. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MURRAY’S HISTORICAL OLA8S8 BOOKS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


These Works are designed to supply a long-acknowledged 
want in our School Literature—Histonrres in Volwmes of 
moderate size, adapted for the Urrrr and Mtppix% Forms 
in SCHOOLS, 


The following NEW VOLUMES are NOW READY. 


The Student’s History of 


FRANCE, From tHe Eartirest Truss to toe Estas- 
LISHMENT OF THE Szconp Empinzu, 1852. Woodcuts, 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Student’s Manual of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Grorcet P. Manrsw. 


Edited, with Additions and Notes, by Wm. Smirn, LL.D.. 


Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, 
The FORMER VOLUMES of the Series aré 


I. 
The Student’s Hume; a Histo 


OF ENGLAND, FROM TRE BARLIEST TIMES. Based on HUME’s 
meee and continued to 1858. Woodcuts, Post 
0. 78. 


Il, 
The Student’s History of Greece. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE RoMAN CON . = 
SMITH. WwW 6d, — y 


Dr. WM. oodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 
. II. 

The Student’s History of Rome. 
EMPIRE. BY DEAN LIDDELL. Woodents. Post ov0. Ys. 0a 
IV. 

The Student’s Gibbon ; an Epi- 
TOME OF THE HI RY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 


RoMAN EMPIRE. De. Wu. SMITH. oodcuts, Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d, 


The Student’s Manual of Ancient 


GEOGRAPHY. Based on NARY OF GREEK AND 
ay GasasAgey. Baited by Da. Wr. SMITH. ts. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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To meet the numerous applications from Scotland 
and Ireland, and to secure its punctual delivery 
in the Provinces, THE READER is Published 
every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 
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ON THE INCREASE OF BOOKS. 


HERE has been a good deal of inquiry 
and comment lately respecting the 
statistics of the British book-trade. From 
very exact calculations which have been 
made, it appears that the total number of 
publications in the British islands during the 
year 1862—Parliamentary papers, and the 
daily and weekly press not included—was 
3913. This is at the rate of eleven publica- 
tions every day. There is some interest also 
in noting the rise and fall of this rate, 
according to the season, through the twelve 
months of the year. Of the total 3913 of 
last year, 328 were published in January; 
324 in February; 313 in March; 319 in 
April; 386 in May; 284 in June; 314 in 
July; 276 in August; 219 in September; 
321 in October; 391 in November; and 428 
in December. On the whole, therefore, that 
portion of the year during which the nights 
are longest would seem to be the most fayour- 
able to the British muses. But evidentl 
they are busy enough all the year round. 
If we allow for the several sorts of publica- 
tions not included in the above total, and yet 
in a certain sense belonging to the recognised 
British literature of the year, we may set 
down thenumber of publicationsnowannually 
issued in Great Britain and Ireland at between 
4000 and 5000. This, to be sure, includes 
reprints and new editions; but then it 
does not include newspapers and weekly 
riodicals. 

At first sight the thing is appalling. Swim- 
ming as we thus do ina current native litera- 
ture of four or five thousand publications 
every year, without counting newspapers ; 
feeling streams of contemporary American, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Scandinayian, Slavonian, ay, and still more 





days in each year, an 


acquaintance with which is also incumbent 
upon us—what shall we do? Give it up in 
despair; cease trying to direct ourselves, 
aa let ourselves be borne along anyhow; 
or lift up our hands at once, and sink f 
Despair, even anger, seems at present the 
mood of many, contemplating and recon- 
templating this phenomenon of the vast 
increase and accelerated multiplication of 
books. That there were fewer ks in the 
world; that the accumulation we already have 
might be thinned by simultaneous bo in 
all nations, conducted under the supervision 
of proper committees; and that, for the 
future, the rate of increase of books might 
be kept down by some positive system of 
pains and penalties, deterring blockheads and 
the purveyors of their trash, or of premiums, 
making silence worth their while—such are 
the aspirations we hear uttered, half in earnest 
and half in jest, by many fastidious persons, 
when they talk at random. In a world thus 
cleared, and kept clear, true literature, the 
say, would again have breathing-room! It 
would have been a fine op 
of ours suggested, for beginning and exem- 
plifying the clearing process in London, if, 
on the occasion of the recent illuminations 
on the royal marriage, arrangements could 
have been made with Mr. Mudie for a bonfire 
in New Oxford Street of his most worthless 
extra copies, sufficiently torn up and tarred 
and oiled for conflagration. And from Mudie’s 
it is but a step to the British Museum, in the 
yard of which, by more subtle and difficult 
management, there might have been a similar 
attempt at illustrative combustion of what 
might, with least regret, be annihilated of 
the bequeathed literature of the universal 
past. If the 700,000 volumes contained in 
that national collection represent the whole 
of this bequeathed literature, then merely to 
ass this total literature of the world through 
see volume by volume, with half-an-hour 
allowed for the inspection of each volume, 
would take a man 116 years, working 300 
ten hours every 


| day. De Quincey, who made curious calcula- 


| 





uncouth and out-of-the-way publications | 


also pouring in upon us; knowing, more- 
over, that behind all this immediate rush of 
current or contemporary literature, native 
and foreign, there lies that limitless Pacific 
of the preserved literature of the past, some 


| 





tions of his own on this subject, gives even 
more startling results. He estimated the 
total library of Europe alone—.e., the total 
assemblage of books preserved from the entire 

ast of Kurope—at 1,200,000 volumes; and 

e supposed that the current literature con- 
stantly disembogued into this already accu- 


mulated ocean by the different presses of | 


jurope could not be estimated at under 
20,000 new volumes every year. 
good honest reading, without skipping, one 
volume a day, he alleged from experience, 
was as much as a man could do, even if he 
did little or nothing else—a rate which would 
not enable him to keep up with more than 
five per cent. of the current literature of 
his own generation, leaving the accumu- 
lated 1,200,000 utterly untasted and un- 
touched, 

De Quincey was not one of the grumblers. 
He was sad, indeed, to think how little one 
small skull—even his own nimble and beau- 
tiful one—could do towards appropriatin 
and digesting the vast literature of the world, 
past and current; but he did not lament the 
multiplication of books on its own account, 
or think it an eyil. In his tolerant view, the 
immense and increasing literature which he 
saw shelved or being shelved around him 


| was rather so much indubitable wealth for 


the world, though neither he nor any other 
single mind could grasp or use it. And, on 
the whole, without giving up the right to 
call trash trash all the world over, and the 
right to resent its existence and wish its ex- 
tinction, this seems to us the more philoso- 
phical state of temper, in respect of the 
phenomenon now considered, 

For one thing, the grumblers ought to 
know that their complaint is an old one, and 
that nothing has come of it yet. It has 
always been in the instinct of the world to 


| produce more books than sufficed for the 
comfort of any one fastidious individual. 


‘** Of making books there is no end,” said the 
wise man of old, at a time, surely, when, if 
all the existing authorship of the Semitic 
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races had been in his library, together with 
whatever books from India may have come 
to him with the apes and the peacocks, the 
collection cannot have been great, according 
to our Mudieval notions. But we need not 
back to the primitive east. Only two 
undred and twenty or two hun and 
forty years ago the annual number of pub- 
lications in England itself, as we find from 
the registers of the Stationers’ Hall, varied 
from about 100 as a minimum to about 400 
as a maximum—never reaching anything 
like this maximum till after the meeting of 
the Long Parliament, when the shoals of 
diurnals and other news-sheets, called forth 
by political debate and the Civil Wars, also 
figured among the entries. In the year 1644 


| the total number of publications ‘or other 





| 
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rtunity, a friend | with diurnals; and, if we go back ten yours 








Now, for | 





trade transactions registered is 447, parcelled 
out among the meine thus :—January, 40; 
February, 57; March, 70; April, 39; May, 
31; June, 34; July, 23; August, 37; 
September, 21; October, 28; November, 33; 
and December, 34. This is a year thick 


or so, from 100 to 200 is the average number— 
or from two publications to four publications 
a week. Allowing for unregistered and clan- 
destine publications, and also for Scottish 
publications (of which there were some), and 
for publications in Ireland (of which there 
were scarcely any), we obtain a current 
British literature for that epoch that would 
not now alarm by its bulk. At De Quincey’s 
rate, any one of ws could have kept up with it, 
and not have had a headache either, or missed 
a parade, a shooting-match, a public dinner, 
or a boat-race. Yet hear what the queru- 
lous old fellows of those days used to say. 
George Wither, the poet—who, of all men 
then living, might sea held his tongue 
about too much writing—actually swears 
at the activity of the Rechiediians of his time 
as an unbearable nuisance. ‘‘ How many 
boats full of fruitless volumes,’’ he exclaims, 
‘‘do they yearly foist upon his Majesty’s 
subjects; how many hundred reams of fool- 
ish, profane, and senseless ballads do they 
quarterly disperse abroad!” And again, Bur- 
ton, who was also then living, in the preface 
to his ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy” —‘ n this 
scribbling age,” he says, ‘‘the number of 
books is without number. What a com- 
pany of poets. hath this year brought out! 
What a catalogue of new books all this 
year, all this age, I say, have our Frank- 
fort marts, our domestic marts, brought out ! 
Quis tam avidus librorum helluo? 0 can 
read them? We are oppressed with them ; 
our eyes ache with ail , our fingers with 
turning.” Let our lenaitne we say, lay 
these passages to heart and learn the lesson 
which they convey. As these testy old 
worthies complained of too many books, when 
the total number of annual publications in 
Great Britain did not exceed two or three 
hundred; and as, heedless of their complaints, 
things have gone on since then, so that the 
number now 1s between four and five thou- 
sand; so, grumble as we like, things will in- 
fallibly go on still, till even that rate of 
production will be looked back upon with 
contempt, and the annual rate will be ten 
thousand, twenty thousand, and multiples on 
and on beyond that. 

For, in the second place, it is a narrow 
view of literature that would restrict the 
desirable quantity of it in existence at 
any one time within the limits of the 
faculty of any one reader to survey it or make 
use of it. People ought, sheeahty Loi to rise 
to a higher view of literature than this. They 
ought not only to realize the obvious fact that 
there are hundreds of thousands of readers 
whose various needs and uses may be served 
by those huge masses of extant litera- 
ture, even in the stricter sense of the 
term, which the satiated faculty and taste 
of the greatest single reader living must 
abandon as excess for him; they ought also 
to realize this additional truth, that the pro- 
duction of literature, in the wider sense of 
the term, in ever increased quantities 1s one 
of the natural functions of humanity—a part 
of the yery physiology of the species. 
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In one sense, all literature is the regis- 
tration of current thought and fact in 
obedience to an instinct to do so, and 
on the chance that the record will be 
interesting or useful afterwards. It consists 
in booking things. Now, at first, as far as 
we can discern, men booked nothing; then 
they booked little; then they booked more; 
and, ever and anon, as the ages went on, 
their taste for booking things grew and 
asserted itself, until it has reached the de- 
gree of activity which we see. Where it is 
to end we know not; but should it ever 
come to this, that everything that is shall be 
booked—that registration shall entirely over- 
take fact, and nothing shall exist or happen 
but in the act of existing or happening it 
shall leave its record, copy, proof-sheet, or 
photograph—what are we to conclude but 
that herein also humanity fulfils its law, and 
carries out its destiny ? 

There is, however, a nobler and more 
venerable, if a less extravagant view of 
literature than this—that which regards the 
literature of the world as consisting simply 
in those good and great books which preserve 
the essence of illustrious minds that are dead 
for the rousing and exaltation of the minds 
of the living. In this sense it is a natural 
—_—— for everyone to be able to compass 

that is best, and hence the question legiti- 
mately recurs, ‘‘ When books are so multi- 
tudinous already, and areeveron the increase, 
how is one to direct one’s self?’ The answer 
to this question involves a subject which we 
shall at present reserve—the differences dis- 
cernible among books as respects kind, and 
the possibility of dividing them into grades 
and classes. 
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GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


A History of Greece; from the Earliest Period to 
the Close of the Generation contemporary with 
Alexander the Great. By George Grote, F.R.S., 
D.C.L. Oxon., and LL.D. Camb., &c., &e. 
A New Edition, in Eight Volumes, with Por- 
trait, Maps, and Plans. (Murray.) 

HE merits and defects of Mr. Grote’s 

History of Greece are beginning to be 
pretty fairly estimated. At its first publica- 
tion there were various circumstances which 
prevented the formation of a sound and just 
judgment. The éclat attaching to the sud- 
den claim of a non-University man, known 
chiefly by his holding a high position in the 
commercial world, to occupy a purely clas- 
sical field, dazzled many. e grandeur of 
the general scheme and scale on which the 
work was composed drew admiration from 
all. No small number were frightened by 
the mass of reading indicated in the long list 
of authorities quoted in the notes, and the 
claims to high scholarship implied in numer- 
ous renderings of passages from classical 
authors directly in the teeth of all the most 
learned commentators. On the other hand, 
there was a strong prejudice in certain quar- 
ters, excited by the very circumstances which 
helped the new historian to the general 
public by storm. Tantesinnt prigs and 

ants would not suffer themselves to think 

it possible that a banker could understand 
Greek even fairly, or that a man who was 
never at a University could really throw any 
new light upon classical characters and times. 
Tories were determined to see no merit at all 
in a writer who avowed himself a Radical, if 
not even a Republican. The narrow Ortho- 
dox condemned, without examining, one 
who—they heard—pressed historical scep- 
ticism very much further than even most of 
the Germans. 

Time, the softener of exaggerations and 
the remover of prejudices, has greatly 
modified the tone taken both by Mr. Grote’s 
admirers, and by his detractors. We no 
longer hear that this is the best or the worst 
history of Greece that was ever written. 
Those who dislike it the most are free to 
admit that it has great merits; those who 
yalue it the highest do not deny that these 





merits are balanced by very important de- 
fects. 

In our judgment, the greatest merit of the 
work is its conception. As thereisa ‘‘ grand 
style” in poetry and in painting, which places 
the poet or the painter on a pedestal above 
his fellows—a style difficult to define, which 
must be felt rather than explained in words 
—so there is a ‘‘ grand style” in history ; 
and Mr. Grote is one of the few historians 
who have adopted it. Like Herodotus and 
Gibbon, he conceives his subject in the fullest, 
largest, and most comprehensive way. With 
him history is no separate, solitary science, 
but a master study, having intimate relations 
with various others. Geography, mythology, 
chronology, criticism, even topography, are 
regarded as history’s handmaids, are made to 
wait upon her, and each in turn to do her 
service. No part of the historical field is 
neglected. r. Grote’s is a philosophical 
history of Greece, a constitutional history, a 
military history, a literary history, an etho- 
logical history, and a biographical history 
allin one. Again, it tends to be a universal 
history. It deals primarily with the Greeks; 
but it eagerly embraces every fair oppor- 
tunity to enlarge itself, and to add variety 
and richness to the panorama which it brings 
before the mind, by diverging from Greek 
history, and drawing into the narrative ac- 
counts of all such other nations and empires 
as in any way come in contact with Greece. 
From this width and comprehensiveness, it 
possesses a character of grandeur and mag- 
nificence to which no other historical work in 
the English language attains, unless it be the 
great work of Gibbon. 

Other leading merits of the History are 
the political insight which it displays—an 
inaight attributable to the personal familiarity 
of its author with municipal and political 
business—the generally good critique, or 
proper estimate of the comparative value of 
different authorities, and of the same au- 
thority on different subjects, and the honest, 
painstaking laboriousness manifest in it from 
first to last, which must have involved an 
amount of reading positively awful to con- 
template. We greatly suspect ‘‘ the fallacy 
of references”’ in most English (and some 
yg writers, where the foot of the page 
is crowded with a host of authorities ; but we 
have never found reason to question Mr. 
Grote’s good faith in this matter, and we 
incline to think that he has actually consulted 
almost every passage to which he has made a 
reference. 

The main defects of Mr. Grote’s History 
are its weak scholarship and its strong party- 
spirit. Its first idea was conceived, as we 
are told in the Preface, ‘‘ at a time when 
ancient Hellas was known to the English 
public chiefly through the pages of Mitford ;”’ 
and, consequently, at a time when it might 
naturally have seemed necessary to coun- 
teract the influence of one party-history by 
another of the opposite complexion. Mitford’s 
strong aristocratical leanings, his unfair- 
ness, and misrepresentations of the popular 
cause and its leaders, which infuriated the 
young Liberal and drove him into authorship, 
naturally called forth and excused to the 
writer a democratical leaning equally strong, 
and at least an equal license of unfairness 
and misrepresentation. It is as a thorough- 

ing partisan that Mr. Grote has thrown 

imself into the historical arena, bent on 
dealing blows right and left to those of the 
opposite faction, while he liberally extends a 
helping hand to all the hard-pressed and 
sorely wounded of his own side. How lightly 
and gently does he touch the fact (vol. iu., 
p- ving that it was Athens, and Athens 
under Clisthenes, which set the example of 
calling in the Persians to bear a part in the 
internal quarrels of the Greek states! How 
scornfully does he lament the invocation of 
similar aid by Sparta at a later time (vol. iv., 

. 251), when there was this precedent to 
justify it! An amiable anxiety to cleanse 
the gE of democratic leaders from all 
stain leads in one place to the adoption of a 
conjectural emendation as the certain text of 


an author, without any allusion to the doubt- 
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fulness of the assumed reading ;(*) in another, 
to an entire rejection of all authoritative state- 
ments on the subject, and the reconstruction 
of a character on grounds of pure imagination 
and hypothesis (see vol. iv., pp. 354—358, and 
560—568). A less amiable wish to damage 
the reputation of an antagonist, and at the 
same time to put an inconvenient witness out 
of court, causes the misrepresentation that 
Thucydides, the historian, was absent from 
his post of dut} at an important crisis (vol. 
iv., p. 503), when he was really within his 

rovince, and may, for aught we know, have 

een taken by important public business to 
the point which he was visiting. So Nicias, 
Antipho, Aristophanes, and Socrates have 
scant justice done them, because they were 
aristocrats—even the judicial murder of the 
last-named being palliated (vol. vi., p. 182), 
because forsooth of his ‘‘marked and offensive 
self-exaltation.”’ 

Mr. Grote’s weak scholarship less seriously 
affects his history than might have been 
anticipated. In these days there are so many 
helps to the moderate scholar, that such a 

erson, if he will only submit to be guided 
me commentators and interpreters, may en- 
gage in important works based upon the 
classics, and carry them through very credit- 
ably. This has been Mr. Grote’s course in 
the main, and hence his history is in the 
main fairly trustworthy. Unfortunately, 
however, Mr. Grote was deficient in that 
branch of knowledge which Socrates thought 
of so much importance, the knowledge of 
what one knows and what one does not 
know—and he consequently ventured in 
numerous instances to quit his guides, to 
differ from their interpretations, and even 
—T to combat them. It was here 
that he displayed his own weakness, and 
laid himself open to the merciless thrusts of 
his antagonists, who asked the question— 
‘« Thucydides or Grote ?’’ with terrible force 
and pertinency. Mr. Grote’s reputation as 
a scholar never recovered from the tren- 
chant attacks of Mr. Shilleto; and in an 
appendix to his seventh volume he was forced 
to make admissions, in answer to this attack 
(as well as to more friendly communications 
from other Cambridge scholars), of a very 
damaging character. In three cases out of 
four, where his translations were objected to, 
he yielded the victory without a struggle; 
in the remaining cases (to use Mr. Shilleto’s 
words) he ‘‘ attempted to justify himself by 
lengthened notes, which aggravated the ori- 
ginal blunder.” 

We had hoped that the ‘‘ new edition” 
recently announced by Mr. Murray, while it 

ve us a work, truly valuable in spite of its 

efects, in a cheaper and more compressed 
form, would also have given it ‘‘ corrected 
and improved,” according to the announce- 
ments which we used to see in old days upon 
title-pages. We regret to say that this ex- 
pectation is disappointed. We have an edition 
of the work, printed in a good business-like 
type, as convenientin formas such along work 
can well be made to be, and accompanied by 
very much better maps, as well as by more 
numerous and more finished plans than 
originally illustrated it, but we have 
nothing like a satisfactory revision of the 
original text and notes; nay! we have not 
even a correction of one half of the mis- 
takes long ago acknowledged by the 
author. For instance, we observe, that in 
p- 110 of vol. ii., the old explanation of 
dovAc: wérouor keeps its place, though it was 
given up as untenable at least as far back as 
1855 (see the appendix to the original, 
volume yii., p. 570, third edition); that, 
in p. 373 of the same volume, the ships of 
Xerxes’ bridge across the Hellespont are still 
said to have Geen moored ‘‘ with their stems 
towards the Euxine, and their heads towards 





* The passage in question is Herod. v. 69, where 
Mr. Grote, following a conjecture of Schweigheeuser, 
reads rov ’A@nvaiwy Snuov, mporepoy amwopuévoy tavtwv, TéTE 
mpos Thy éavTov moipay mpogeyxaro, Without noticing that 
the MSS. have either mpérepov amwopévor, réte mavra, or 
™Mporepoy amwopevoy, TéTe TavTwv. The difference in mean- 
ing is, that in the one case Clisthenes is said to have 
**disdained the democratic party till he could not do 
without it,’’ while in the other the popular party is 
merely represented as “‘ previously deprived ofall rights,’’ 
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the Aigean,” om this ‘‘ nautical inaccu- | 


racy” was admitted and apologized for at the 


same date; that, in, p. 387, there is still 
the omission of five names from the list of | 


nations composing the army of Xerxes, and 


the substitution of a wrong name for a right | 
one, which were acknowledged to be errors | 
. 515, the | 


in the same appendix ; that, in 
statement is still made that a silver-footed 
throne belonging to Mardonius was preserved 
at Athens in the acropolis, though Mr. Grote 


has allowed thatthe throne in reality belonged — 


_whereat we rejoice ; in the adoption of a few 
improved translations (vol. iii., p. 


to Xerxes; that, in volume iy., p. 61, a 
translation of a passage of Thucydides still 
remains, which 
erroneous; in pp. 191, 192, an im 
chronological misstatement, allowed to be 
such (Appendix, pp. 572-574), keeps its 

ound; in p. 412, a false criticism of 


oppo, Giller, and Arnold, abandoned by the | 


critic, remains untouched ; and, in p. 459, 


another mistranslation remains, which was | 
admitted to be without authority, and was, | 
Nor has the | 


therefore, not to be pressed. 
reader of the new edition any power of cor- 
recting these errors 
other 


pressed. So are the two appendices in reply 
to Colonel Mure, which formerly stood at the 
close of the second volume, and which cer- 
tainly seemed to us to involve a modification 
of statements previously made—statements 
that are now repeated, without correction or 
modification, as if the pressure of the contro- 
versy had not compelled any concession. 

Of course, when the admitted errors re- 
main in so many instances uncorrected, it 
would be idle to expect any general weeding 
out of those numerous little mistakes—spots 
in the sun, let us call them—which are sure 
to attach to any great work on its first pro- 
duction, but which, being pointed out by 
critics, ought gradually to disappear as time 

es on and edition succeeds to edition. If 
it were not for the existence of such elaborate 
replies as the appendices above noticed, one 
might almost suppose that Mr. Grote did 
not read critiques upon his ‘ History.”’ 
Blemishes, noticed again and again by writer 
after writer, still disfigure the work, which 
has really scarcely benefited at all by all 
the criticism whereto it has been subjected. 
We are still told Agnon founded Amphipolis 
(vol. iii., p. 153; vol. iv., p. 496; vol. v., 

. 379), though the sarcasm of Mr. Shilleto 
** Why does Mr. Grote ignore the aspirate ? 

n an ordinary member of Parliament for the 
city of London this might be excused,” &c.) 
might, one would have thought, have pro- 
duced in less than ten years’ time the emen- 
dation of Hagnon. ‘Thucydides is still made 
(vol. iv., p. 330) to write vijas, a form which 
neither he nor any other Attic prose-writer 
ever used. ’Exreivoy (ib., p. 381) still puzzles 
the curious in accents. Kaister (vol. ii., 
p. 395) astonishes soogrep hes. The student 
of Median history learns to his surprise that 
the Medes had seven tribes (ib., p. 414) 
instead of six, as he had always supposed, 
and that the ‘‘ seven distinct fortified circles 
in the town of Ecbatana, coinciding, as they 
do, with the number of the Median tribes, 
were probably conceived by Herodotus as 
intended each for one tribe *—though Hero- 
dotus makes the tribes six (i., 101), and says 
that the seven circles enclosed the palace 
only, and that the whole people dwelt outside 


the outermost (i. 99). The comparative philo- 


logist, fresh from his Grimm, hears with some 


incredulity that the Scythian language, so far | 


as it is known to us, ‘‘does not tend to aid 
the Indo-European hypothesis” of that 

ple’s ethnic character (vol. ii., p. 424). 

ose who have read their Herodotus 
before taking in hand their Grote are startled 
to iearn that the Persian tribes were eleven 
in number (vol. iii., p. 159), that the Cau- 
nians made no resistance to Harpagus (p. 
178), and that Semiramis, and not Nitocris, 
built the quays and the stone-bridge at 
Babylon (vol. u., p. 471)! No doubt these 
are mostly ‘‘slips,” lke ‘‘the pronoun 
éavrds,’’ of the first edition (vol. vi., p. 281), 
which disappeared soon after it was noticed 


s been confessed to be | 
rtant | 


for himself from | 
parts of the work; for the appendix | 
in which they were acknowledged is sup- | 


by Mr. Shilleto. What we complain of is, 
that they are perpetuated in edition after 
edition, notwithstanding that we have seen 
most of them condemned by half-a-dozen 
critics in half-a-dozen different publica- 
tions. 

The few novelties which we have been able 
to discover in the present volume consist in 
the retrenchment of Appendices, which we 
regret ; in the omission of some critical notes 
of very dubious character (see especially vol. 
iii., p. 387, vol. iv., pp. 384, 468, and 519), 


113, vol. 
iv., pp. 491, 270, &c.) at the suggestion 
of others; and in the addition by the 
author, proprio motu, here and there of 
a new note, portion of a note, or appendix. 
These additions are not generally of much 
value. The most remarkable is an ‘‘ Appen- 
dix ” to Part II., chapter xlix., in which the 
_author’s original view of Phormio’s second 
battle in the Corinthian Gulf is stoutly main- 
tained as correct by very unconvincing argu- 
'ments. A notice of recent astronomical 
calculations on the eclipse of Thales (vol. i. 
p. 418), though we think it ascribes too much 
weight to the present views of astronomers, 
has more interest. An acknowledgment of 
the value of Mr. Layard’s labours (vol. ii. 
p. 469) is graceful. Mr. Grote might be less 
chary of such acknowledgments to his fellow- 
labourers in various portions of the field of 
antiquity. 

On the whole, while we cannot say that in 
the present edition students will find what 
they had a right to expect, an improved and 
corrected ‘‘Grote’s History of Greece,’ we 
can recommend the work as convenient in 
form, moderate in price, well printed in a 
clear type, and accompanied by a set of ex- 
cellent maps and plans. In this last respect 
especially the possessor of the ‘‘ New Edition” 
will have a very clear advantage over pur- 
chasers of the work as it came out. p 

G. R. 





COURT POETRY. 


Leaves from our Cypress and our Oak. 
millan & Co.) 


id all that concerns the outside form and 
getting-up of a book the present volume 
is one of the most perfect we have ever set 
eyeson. The quiet olive-green cover, with 
sprigs of oak and cypress stamped in gilt 
thereon; the gloriously thick, rich paper, 
reminding one of Devonshire cream; the 
_ample margins; the type, clear and brave 
enough to make old Gutenburg’s ghost 
chuckle; the ingeniously quaint and admir- 
ably executed initial letters—really all this 
heap of good taste and cunning workman- 
ship is so satisfying that we opened the 
volume a dozen times, handled it, laid it on 
our table, and contemplated it with ex- 
ceeding satisfaction for days before we 
thought of reading the contents. An 
eminent publisher once abused a new 
book very roundly to Theodore Hook, 
admitting at the same time candidly, when 
questioned, that he had only seen the back 
of it. Whereupon the facetious Theodore 
dubbed him ‘‘ the hind-quarterly reviewer.”’ 
Had we remained a hind-quarterly reviewer, 
we should have had nothing but the highest 
praise to award to ‘‘Leaves from our Cy- 
press and our Oak.” Having read it, we 
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jewel is by no means equal to its case. 


in length and metre, beginning with the 


wail of the nation at the death of the Prince | 
of the | 
on the betrothal of the Prince of | 
In the earlier pieces the sorrow of | 


| Consort, and ending with ‘“‘A Song 
| Bells” 
| Wales. 
the Queen and of the nation is dwelt on 
| under several aspects. The thoughts are 
| very respectable thoughts, and the verses are 
| reasonably good verses; but the former haye 
_ neither depth nor originality enough to make 
_any mark on our minds, and the latter want 
rhythm, and ring, and clearness. In the 


| middle of the book, in a short piece entitled | 
‘The Thought.” A beam of light is repre- | Same direction. 
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reluctantly to admit that the | 


sented as straying from heaven and suggest- 
ing to the Queen— 
Were all the earth with preaching marbles 
fraught, 
Thy hand should rear some tribute to the dead ! 
Behold where last he sat !—rise, walk abroad— 
The earth is filled with beauty, yea with God, 


(Here, in passing, we must protest against the 
earth being ‘‘fraught” with marbles, and 
‘*abroad”’ being allowed to stand as a rhyme 
with ‘‘God.”) Following out this ‘* thought,” 
the Queen is represented as planting an acorn, 
wet with her tears, in memory of the Prince, 
from which springs the Albert Oak. Under 
the shade of this tree the minstrel sleeps, and 
sees a vision of the future of England, full of 
all kinds of material and moral progress, 
when steam, ‘‘ like spaniel meek,”’ shall draw 
thousands of bales up hill— 


And, high o’er-head, what pales the dreamer 
there ? 

Cleaving the thin, gray currents of the air— 

Their broad wings whitening in the high sun’s 
glare-- 

Were boat and barge, with banner floating free, 

Flinging down streams of heavenly melody, 

Like gala-day over some inland sea ; 


while a ‘‘pale-browed kingly band,” the 
professors of ‘‘the College of the Albert 
Oak,’’ discourse to the minstrel on the in- 
fluence of the Prince’s life on the nation and 
the world, showing how he 


Speaketh to-day with Pentecostal tongue 
Through knighthoods nobler than ye yet have 
sung. 
The ‘‘order of the oak” is established 
throughout Christendom, in which every 
member has some decoration from the oak. 


The wand of undivided hearts is borne 
By highest worth ; by some the seed is worn; 
The leaf by all, on Albert’s natal morn. 


The minstrel is wakened from his dream by 
a storm of bells, and then follows ‘ The 
Song of the Bells,” which ends the book. 
The bells rng— 


Joy to all our new relations! 

Peace and love among the nations ! 
Yell it—tell it, bells and voices! 

O how the green old land rejoices! 
Isles of Britain—British islands, 
Cities, hamlets, lowlands, highlands— 
Pict or N orman, Celt or Saxon, 

May our souls, like figures waxen, 
Fused in one, a common power, 
Round the throne, a bulwark, tower, 
Till the wrong, wherever written, 
Pale, in the righteous might of Britain, &c. 


We are, perhaps, scarcely fair judges of 
this concluding song, for the metre—we had 
almost said the jingle—of it reminded us 
irresistibly of a doggrel stave which we have 
often joined in as boys, known as ‘‘ The 
good old days of Adam and Eve,” of which 
the following specimen will suffice :-— 

Sing hey! sing ho! how can i but grieve, sirs, 

For the good old days of Adam and Eve, sirs, 

When bills were short, and credit shorter, 

When from sound malt they brewed their porter, 

When every soul, whether wise or ninny, 

Was pleased with the sight of a good gold 

guinea, &c. 

In short, in our judgment, the subject of 
this book was one which needed a real poet, 
if it were to be treated at all; and the author, 
though above the average of verse-writers, 
is not a poet. Nor does he make up by care, 
so far as this is possible, for his want of 
power ; witness such botches as the follow- 


The contents are a series of poems, varying | ™8 *— 


And from her own warm hand, in that dear 
spot 

Where last in God’s free light the lost one sat, 
&e. 


Such a rhyme as this is quite unpardonable. 
Lastly, we must protest against the teaching 
of the book. We are not quite sure that we 
have gathered the sense of the longest of the 
poems—‘‘ The Widow and her Mite;”’ but it 
appears to us to be holding up the sor- 


row of the Queen as something differing 


from, and more than, common sorrow ; and 
indeed the tendency of the whole work is in the 
Tow against any notion or 
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teaching of this kind we must most empha- 
tically protest. What has so moved the nation 
ueen’s great affliction is, that she has 
just borne it as the humblest, true woman of 
er subjects would have done; showing the 
very same, and not different qualities of heart ; 
in all her strength and in all her weakness 
proving her sisterhood to the poorest widow 
who mourns, in London alley or northern pit- 
village the sudden loss of a husband cut off 
in the prime of life and strength. This is 
isely what it will do the nation good to 
eep always freshly in mind. No doubt it 
must bé very hard do so while writing Court 
poetry ; but then why write Court var i 








THE POLISH CAPTIVITY. 


The Polish ary: An account of the present 
Position of the Poles in the Kingdom of Poland, 
and in the Polish Provinces of Austria, Prussia, 
- tee By Sutherland Edwards. (Allen 

Co. 


r: as the Polish leaders maintain, their 
object was to place the intolerable miseries 
of their country solemnly on record, and to 
force the discussion of their interests on 
Western Europe, the present insurrection'can- 
not, whichever way the tide of battle turns, 
be said to have been in vain. It is the pro- 
test of desperate men, to whom life is no 
longer valuable, and who strike one more 
wild blow in the hope that either some lucky 
chance may befriend them, or, in case of 
failure, that the tragedy of their suffering 
may arrest the notice and provoke the inter- 
position of the civilized world. Notoriety, if 
not success, has been already achieved. Every 
poor lad now lurking in the Lublin forests, or 
rushing, scythe in hand, against the Russian 
dragoons, knows that neither victory nor defeat 
will fail to help his cause, that sympathizing 
on-lookers in every direction are wishin 
well to his attempt, and that the bruta 
Cossack who burns his cottage, and bayonets 
his wife and children, or shoots him down on 
the hills like a dog, is but helping to demon- 
strate the very truth for which he and his 
colleagues are contented martyrs. The hope- 
lessness of the experiment which the Treaty 
of Vienna set on foot is now proved beyond 
the possibility of cavil. For nearly fifty 
years it has been tried ; every possible modi- 
fication has been adopted; we have seen the 
visionary liberalism of the first Alexander, 
the settled brutality of Nicholas, the an 
and violent repression of his successor—anda 
alike have proved utterly abortive. The frag- 
ments of Poland, on which the partitioning 
powers seized with so unscrupulous an avidity, 
still defy every a of assimilation. They 
have swallowed her, as Rousseau said, but 
they will: never digest her; nor have the 
uivocal and hesitating arrangements of 
1enna done any thing but prolong the evil, 
and stave off the hour of restitution. That 
treaty granted just enough to provoke the 
ge which it failed to gratify, and to 
make the concession of something more, 
sooner or later, inevitable; it preserved 
nationality, but it put in the power of 
either Russia, Austria, or Prussia to 
submit the national cause to a thousand 
humiliations; it preserved the cherished 
dream of independence, but forbade it to be 
more than a dream ; it put the difficult task 
of organizing a constitution into the hands 
of three rulers, who were each absolute 
despots at home, and who had neither the 
taste nor the power to govern a free people 
acceptably.. All of them failed; and if 
Russia is just now the most conspicuous 
failure of the three, she has at any rate the 
merit of having, in the first instance, tried 
more sincerely than either of the other two 
powers, to make the promised constitu- 
tion a reality, and to win her new found 
subjects to a loyal submission. Mr. 
Sutherland Edw gives an interesting 
account of the various fortunes of the 
Poles under their several proprietors; and 
he leaves no doubt as to the earnestness of 
the Emperor Alexander’s intentions, and 
the enthusiasm with which he set about 
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realizing his ‘‘fayourite project”’ of a Polish 
constitution, embracing not only the duchy 
itself, but the outlying provinces incorpo- 
rated in the Russian Empire. His aaees 
to the Poles in 1815 sounds like a al 
satire upon all that his successors have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing. ‘‘ A constitution,” 
he said, ‘‘appropriated to your wants and 
your character; the preservation in public 
enactments of your language; the restric- 
tion of public appointments to Poles ; free- 
dom of commerce and education ; facility 
of communication with those of 
ancient Poland which are subject to 
other powers; a national army; a gua- 
rantee that every means will be taken to 
perfect your laws; the free circulation of 
enlightenment in your country — such are 
the advan which you will enjoy under 
our rule and which you will transmit as a 
patriotic legacy to your descendants.” Very 
different was the spirit which breathed in the 
reply of Nicholas, when twenty years later 
he visited his Polish capital for the first time 
after the rebellion of 1831. The municipal 
officers of the town waited upon him with a 
conciliatory address, but the stern and angry 
soldier cut them short atonce. ‘‘I know the 
contents of your address,” he said, ‘‘ and to 
spare you a falsehood, I do not wish to hear 
it. Gentlemen, I want deeds, not words. 
You have to choose between two courses— 
either to persist in your illusion of an inde- 

ndant Poland, or to live tranquilly and as 
aithful subjects under my government. If 
you persist in regger sos | your dreams of 
distinct nationality, of Polish independence, 
and all such chimeras, you can only draw 
down great misfortunes upon yourselves. I 
have erected the citadel here, and I declare 
to you that at the slightest disturbance I will 
reduce the town to ashes. I will destroy 
Warsaw—and I am not likely to build it up 
again.” 

The deeds of Nicholas were as vigorous 
as his words: with iron heel he trod out the 
faint embers of rebellion, and for the rest of 
his life the captured city bent in passive en- 
durance beneath his yoke ; but the dream 
that submission implied content, or that 
irresponsible despotism had carried its point, 
was rudely dispelled by the outrages that 
two years ago made the ‘“‘ order that reigns 
at Warsaw” once more a bye-word for the 
worst sort of military excesses. Mr. Ed- 
wards enables us to understand the intense 
dislike which has grown up between Poles 
and Muscovites, and which, of course, with 
every new outrage tends more and more 
to become a religious tradition: a few 
walks about Warsaw, he says, are enough 
to convince one that Russia has no no- 
tion of conciliating her subjects, or of 
allowing them to forget that they are a 
conquered race. In the principal square, for 
instance, zealously guarded by a post of 
soldiers, stands a monument to certain Polish 

nerals who refused to join the insurrection 
in ’30, and were accordingly assaulted by the 
mob; of course, a mere menace and insult 
to a population which looks back to that era 
with affectionate regret. On all the fields of 
battles too where the insurgents were defeated, 
trophies have been raised; near the field of 
Wola is a little chapel, where, at the close of 
the action, Sowinski, the general, swore a 
handful of troops upon the altar tofidelity, and 
made a last desperate stand. The chapel was 
stormed, Sowinski himself fell at the altar’s 
foot, and the garrison was put to the sword. 
So ever since the chapel has been left as it ap- 
peared after the fight ; sixty cannon-balls are 
sticking in the walls, and a judicious mix- 
ture of black and yellow paint brings them 
into fine relief, and impresses the worshipper, 
no doubt, with a due thankfulness for the 
tender mercies of a paternal administration. 
This sort of thing, carried out systematically 
for many years, 1s enough, apart from more 
serious grievances, to tease a high-spirited 
nation into madness. The feeling of detesta- 
tion is, Mr. Edwards thinks, ineradicable: 
‘*A Polish professor once told me that he 
had seen a whole class throw down their 
books at the feet of a lecturer who had 
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ventured to praise the enterprise of the Rus- 
sian Government in some matter totall 
unconnected with Polayd.” Boys at school, 
who are taught that the happimess of the 
Poles, previous to 1830, was ‘‘ unexampled 
in their previous history,” make a point of 
forgetting the unpalatable lesson the imstant 
they get Tome. ussian books are not to be 
bought at the libraries, Russian conversation 
is nowhere to be heard. With society in 
this state, concession will, of course, only 
strengthen resistance, ‘‘No measures. of 
favour or conciliation,”’ so wrote Lord Heytes- 
b thirty years ago, and so the facts of 
0-deiy seem to repeat, ‘‘ would ever reconcile 
the higher classes in Poland to Russian 
dominion.” 

Disfigured as Mr. Edwards’ volumes are 


by irregular arrangement, and by that 
habitual neglect of historical perspective, to 
which journalists are so especially hable, they 


will prove a very welcome addition to our 
stock of knowledge on a subject about which 
it is far easier to be rhetorical than distinct. 
He has collected a number of state-papers 
which illustrate the deliberate perfidy of 
Frederic and Catherine, the distinct obliga- 
tions of all parties to the Treaty of Vienna, the 
position assumed by the English Government 
with regard to the utter abrogation of that 
treaty, and the merciless severity with which 
Nicholas crushed down his insurgent subjects. 
Lord Palmerston certainly used stronger 
language in 1831 than he does in 1863; but 
he may reasonably enough object to reiterate 
an expostulation which he has been addres- 
sing to a powerful neighbour for the last 
thirty years without the leastresult. What- 
ever may be ‘‘the obligation” as regards 
ourselves, there can, we should think, be no 
doubt that the Treaty of Vienna, taken in 
connection with recent events, binds all con- 
tracting parties to consent to a readjustment 
of its impracticable wr aoe ig t and it is pro- 
bable that both Austria and Prussia are suf- 
ficiently alarmed at the advances of their too 
powerful neighbour not to acquiesce very 
readily in any plan by which they might, 
while relieving themselvesof a semi-rebellious 
province, raise up some really adequate bar- 
rier against Muscovite incursion. Russia, 
too, might remember that in the Crimean 
War the discontent of Poland kept 100,000 of 
her troops from the scene of action, and that 
Austria can never be her friend while the 
Russian outposts at Warsaw are within 180 
miles of Vienna. Asin the last rebellion, so 
now, the Austrian court is believed to approve, 
if not connive at, an outbreak, which for 
the time at least paralyses all action from St. 
Petersburgh. Conscience too, though silenced 
so long, may once more assert its claims. 
‘** Tell the Count,” said the Emperor, when 
Count Zamoyski, in 1830, came on behalf of 
the insurgents to Vienna, ‘‘ that I feel I am 
about to appear before the Great Judge, and 
that the possession of Galicia weighs upon 
me like a crime; I would willingly give it 
up, but not to Russia. To an independent 
Poland I would give it up with joy.” 
ually decisive was the response of the 
Archduke John to the Galician. deputies 
in 1848: “*M ndmother and the king 
of Prussia, Frederick IJ., in partitioning 
Poland committed a fault : this partition has 
been a great misfortune for all Europe. 
From that moment peace and loyalty dis- 
appeared, and the traffic of nations com- 
menced to the injury even of the rulers 
themselves. The partitioning powers can 
never enjoy in peace these strange posses- 
sions. The existence of Poland is somethin 
natural and indispensable.”’ The Provisiona 
Committee now sitting at Warsaw could 
desire no better statement of their claims ; 
and we sincerely trust that the papers which 
Lord Palmerston has promised at no distant 
date to lay before the House will leave room 
to hope that a policy so barefaced in its in- 
justice, and so disastrous in its results, may 
e at length abandoned; that Russia may 
desist from an experiment which for half-a- 
century has proved so conspicuous a failure ; 
and that Western Europe may for the future 
be spared the sickening recital of atrocities 
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with which the ‘‘ Polish Captivity” has ren- 
dered us unhappily familiar, but for which 
we might certainly look in vain for a parallel 
in any other civilized community. 








THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 


The Life of Sir James Graham. By T. McCullagh 

Torrens. Vol. II. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) 

R. TORRENS’S second volume does not 
seriously modify our impression either 
of his book or his subject. There is the same 
deficiency of private or special information, 
the same want of conception of Sir James 
Graham as an individual man, the same 
under-current of restrained, or even repu- 
diated, yet visible dislike, so unusual in a 
biographer. Sir James Graham remains 
what he has always appeared to us—a 
Scotchman in grain, without the Seotch geni- 
ality ; a hard, capable man of business, with 
some statesmanlike thoughts, immense infor- 
mation, and an overweening consciousness 
of his own rightful place in the political 
system. The only difference is that, the nar- 
rative being complete, the public facts of his 
life all recorded, it is possible to do what Mr. 
Torrens has not done, and suggest the con- 
necting links of character, the general merits 
and defects of temperament which may ac- 
count for Sir James Graham’s otherwise 
inexplicable success and failures. 

He was—we submit it as a suggestion 
rather than as an exhaustive analysis—a 
man rather more able than he was believed 
to be, wherever his ability was not marred or 
destroyed by his total lack of sympathy with 
other men. He loved his family and a few 
friends, and he had a keen insight into the 
general character of the nation; but it was 
the insight of an observant spectator only, 
and failed him whenever the motive power 
to be ascertained was an internal feeling 
and not an external fact. This was the 
secret of his frequent ill-success in the 
House, of his discreditable failure in the 
matter of the Scottish disruption, of his feeble 
defence in the letter-opening question, of his 
want of tact in all matters connected with 
the Catholic Church, and to a large extent 
of his fall during the Crimean War. For 
his hard arithmetical capacity, his power of 
disregarding his subordinates, his hatred of 
extravagance, and his uncompromising. love 
of method he had during his life full credit. 
Hereceived, indeed, more than hedeserved ; for 
it is sfill doubtful whether his unsparing 
reductions in the navy did not deprive that 
arm of its vigour, whether the country had not 
in the Crimean War to spend millions, because 
Sir James Graham had insisted on saving 
some few hundreds of thousands. But there 
was another quality in his mind for which 
he did not obtain equal credit, and that was 
his prescience. It was of a curious kind, 
being altogether one-sided; but, so far as it 
went, if was, as we shall show, a very 
genuine power. Partly from the somewhat 
gloomy imagination found in most men of 

is race and birthplace, partly, we suspect, 
from dyspepsia—he disliked and avoided 
eating—he was apt to take a very gloomy 
and ‘‘ forecasting” view of affairs; and 
when he had sufficient facts, and those 
facts were independent of human sym- 
pathy, this view was very often strangely 
correct. He was, for example, one of the 
very few men who comprehended the full 
effect which the potato famine must produce 
upon the Corn Laws, and much of his conduct 
in that matter was guided by his forebodings 
as to the extent of the suffering and discon- 
tent that failure must inevitably produce. 
He saw only too clearly the effect of the last 
war in China upon our national policy, and 
the hunger for excitement kept up by that 
and similar expeditions. This letter, again, 
written in 1849, would not have disgraced the 
sagacity of De Tocqueville, and is altogether 
above the grasp of mind usually conceded to 
Sir James Graham :— 

Netherby, 22nd November, 1849. 

My pEAk Srr,—Sir Robert Peel has forwarded 
to me, in compliance with your wish, the two letters 
which 1 now return, 1 have read them with pain- 


ful interest ; and I am obliged to you for the oppor- 
tunity of considering a subject, which is so difficult, 
presented in so clear alight. The approaching 
danger which threatens the loss of our American 
Colonies is only too apparent : the remedy proposed 
is much more doubtful. It is quite certain that the 
national character of the British Parliament would 
be annihilated by a large infusion of the colonial 
element ; it is uncertain whether the change would 
avert the evil which it is intended to cure; and if 
this be the balance of the odds, [ would rather ran 
any risk than destroy the British House of Commons 
with our eyes open. It is possible that some of our 
Colonies may have grown to the “bone of manhood,” 
and may assert their independence. Real states- 
manship will be required to break the shock of this 
disruption, and to secure an amicable separation, 
without the scandal of an open quarrel. This 
emergency may be approaching, and may, perhaps, 
become ultimately inevitable ; but by management 
it may be staved off for a time; and, in the present 
position of affairs, both at home and abroad, to gain 
time without further change is the triumph of 
political sagacity. The United States have also 
their own internal difficulties. 
Slavery, as their territory is enlarged in the South, 
becomes every day more urgent and embarrassing ; 
and if we are in danger of losing our Colonies, the 
dissolution of the Union itself is not less probable. 
Every day teaches us, more and more, that in poli- 
tics long-sighted views are generally fallacious. 
He is the successful statesman who seizes opportu- 
nities as they arise and bends them to his purpose 
and to his will. The current of events may be 
directed, it cannot be turned. - 
I am alwayg youts very faithfully, 

Joseph Sandars, Esq. J. R. G, GRawam. 


And, so thinking, he never gave way to the 
conviction, then so general, that Canada must 
ultimately be included in the United States. 
But this prescience failed him the moment 
human feeling entered into the calculation. 
He could tell to a nicety the way in which 
opinion within the House would sway, could 
prepare and offer at the critical moment the 
exact piece of information required by the 
debate, could tell to a shade how far every frac- 
tion of each party would be influenced by its 
interests, its political antecedents, or its re- 
sponsibility to particular constituencies. But 
to the day of his death he never understood 
the personal dislike of which he was the 
object. He never could comprehend that to 
govern free men the ruler must have quali- 
ties other than a love of justice, clear sense, 
and eloquence—that there is such a thing as 
fecling, or that .a constitutional statesman 
needs a following, who can be kept to- 
gether only by their trust im their leader’s 
heart. Sir James Graham had one, or 
his family could not have loved him; 
but he had no broad sympathies. Cased 
in the affection of an interior and very small 
circle, as in a mental great-coat, he regarded 
the crowd outside with a slight contempt for 
their visible desire for warmth. He did not 
need it, and why should they? He regarded 
them as — in the game, and was disposed 
to serve his country after this fashion :— 


He would listen with mingled amazement and 
amusement to some marvellous romance of pseudo- 
science from the lips of a chemist or an engineer, 
put a quiet question or two, without dropping a 
hint of the impression it had made on his mind, 
just to fix the empiric irretrievably with his preten- 
tious imposture; and then spend half the evening 
reading up, to be ready to cross-examine him the 
next day, which he did with a tone and air of calm 
superiority and scrupulous politeness that often 
excited the envy and admiration of the less finished 
practitioners who sat on the other side of the table. 


Very useful, we dare say, and work which 
has to be done—only then it should be done 
without enjoyment in the doing of it. The 
surgeon is none the worse operator for 
liking to watch agony; but the patient 
will not make a personal friend ofhim. Thus 
he failed to avert the Scottish disruption 
almost entirely from want of sympathy. He 
could not believe, any more than Sir Robert 
Peel, that a great body of ministers would 
fling up their stipends rather than endure 


unrestricted lay patronage, and listened to 
all representations ‘‘ with a frigid sceptical 
air’’ too often assumed by all men in 
een in him habitual. So in the 
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this story with some skill—with a frigid 
and annoying, but still perfectly justifiable 
reliance on the bare truth. Sir James 
had, in the exercise of a per used by his 
predecessors ever since the Revolution, opened 
certain letters, a good many from forei 
vernments, and some to exiles—notably, 
ose addressed to M. Mazzini and Captain 
Stolzman, agents of the Italian and Polish 
revolution. He used the information so 
obtained to warn two great personages on 
the continent of danger to their lives; but 
without indicating the source of his = 
the 








mation, and without endangering tl 
safety of any individuals. The public, 
however, unaware of this dangerous 


power in the executive, and imagining the 
sanctity of letters complete,-were startled, 
and called through Mr. Duncombe for an 
explanation. Sir James haughtily told the 
House that he had acted within his legal 
power, and that it was not ‘‘for the public 
good to pry or enquire into the particular 
causes which called for the exercise thereof.” 
That was in itself a reasonable answer, being 
in fact a demand for the confidence without 
which no minister could exercise any of the 
more delicate of his functions. But he 
failed to perceive that it was no answer 
at all to a public boiling over with 
undefined suspicion; that his policy as a 
statesman was to soothe irritation as well as 
expose its groundlessness. Accordingly, all 
England believed him guilty of selling the 
exiles to purchase fayour at absolutist 
Courts; and the storm rose so high that 
he was at last compelled to yield and ap- 
point a secret commission. That commis- 
sion, selected from among his opponents, 
entirely exonerated him, and _ justified 
his action so completely that future Home 
Secretaries were enabled to retain the 
power, without question ; but the public 
confidence in Sir James Graham _ never 
revived. In his action, again, in the 
matter of the Irish Chureh he con- 


trived to offend all parties alike. His bias 
on the matter was not unjust. He believed 
the Irish Church to be a part of the 


constitution ; but he always allowed that it 
was the Church of a minority, and was 
not unwilling to endow the Catholic 
priesthood and raise their bishops to an 
equality with those paid by the State. 
Yet the Catholics would not trust him; 
and an expression of his that ‘‘ concession 
had reached its limits’’ was for months the 
watchword of Catholic faction. The truth 
was that he felt the injustice of refusing 
salaries and position to the clergy of the 
Irish majority; but with the sense of insult, 
of being governed as a subject-people instead 
of as a portion of the empire, he could not 
and did not sympathize, From beginning to 
end of his career he fought for the people, even 
when, as in the case of the Corn Laws, it was not 
his interest to do so; but he fought because 
he perceived danger ahead, or had imbibed 
an intellectual conviction of the justice of the 
new claim, not because he sympathized with 
the petitioners. We cannot recall, and his 
biographer does not quote,.a single sentence 
of hearty, cordial, popular feeling—a word 
indicating that he realized the emotions of 
those for whom he contended. He saw their 
interests, never rejected their just claims, 
never denied their right to make opinion 
executive; but he did not feel with them, or 
any other class. He was not, indeed, an 
aristocrat. Early in life he had desired 
to sell his estates and turn banker; he 
refused a peerage; and, in 1855, when Mr. 
Hayter read out the minor ministerial list, 
he was heard to mutter audibly, ‘‘ What! an- 
other lord ;’’ and many of his prejudices were 
strictly those of the middleclass. But he had 
from his own nature that aristocratic hauteur 
which other men have from caste feeling, and 
which Sir R. Peel had from a mixture of shy- 
ness and reserve, and it destroyed his influ- 
ence, and created a permanent misapprehen- 

sion as to the springs of his action. . 

Mr. Torrens has related the story of his 

public life clearly and well, without tedious- 

ness, and with a most pleasant absence of 








ost-Office inquiry. Mr: Torrens has told 
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affectation ; but it is left for some other hand 
to describe the secret mind and real aspira- 
tions of Sir James Graham. He will not 


have an task. The Knight of Netherb 
was haunted through life by the doubt of a 
gloomy men—‘‘ t ows we are, and 


what shadows we pursue ;” yet in his will 
he bequeathed his papers under the special 
restriction that his executors should destroy 
them all, or, reserving them, should use 
them only with “‘ due regard to my memory” 
—a restriction which, if not fatal to truth, is 
fatal to the public belief in its completeness. 








DALGLEISH ON ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION. 

English Composition in Prose and Verse, based 
on Grammatical Synthesis. By Walter Scott 
Dalgleish, M.A., Edinburgh, Vice-Principal of 
the Grange House School. (Edinburgh: James 
Gordon.) 


()* all the subjects that a man can be 
called on to teach, we believe English 
composition to be the most puzzling, and the 
one in which the least help can be got from 
text-books. In a moment of confidence and 
good-nature you promise to take a friend’s 
class in this terrible subject; he goes out of 
town; and, as the two hours draw near in 
which you are to meet his pupils, the utter 
=, ora that you feel as you gasp out 
**What on earth am I to say to the men ?” 
would be amusing if it were not humiliating 
in the most painful degree. The solemn 
** No, I did it once ; I'll never do it again” of 
an able reviewer to a suggestion that he 
should take a composition-class for one even- 
ing is deeply impressed on our mind. But 
** Dalgleish to the rescue!’’ must be our c 
now. Synthesis is to solve all difficulties. 
That is to say, you are to take a sentence to 
pieces, put it together again, and the thing 
is done; at least, the scheme is started. 
Finding such a sentence as this, ‘‘ Cesar, 
taking advantage of an interval in his Gallic 
wars, invaded Britain with two legions in 
the year B.C. 55,” you, the teacher, are to 
analyse it into its 
Elements :— 
a. Ceesar invaded Britain. 
5. The invading force consisted of two legions. 
e. The invasion took place in the year B.c. 55. 
d. Cesar took advantage of an interval in his 
Gallic wars for the expedition. 
And then you are to require your pupil to 
turn it into its original form. We think the 
plan sensible, because it follows the workings 
of the first writer’s mind ; it makes the pupil 
look at a set of simple statements of facts, 
and then consider how best the statement 
of all combined can be introduced into a 
hearer’s mind, how most the friction of the 
vehicle of the idea can be diminished so that 
the contents may occupy the whole attention 
of the auditor. At very first step the 
pupil’s powers of condensing the elements of 
a sentence, and putting the result in clear 
and forcible language, are called out. The 
second step is ‘‘ the selection of words ;” and 
here Mr. Dalgleish gives good rules, but 
they want more positive illustration by good 
examples. Then he comes to ‘ Paraphras- 
ing ;” and he—as others do—seem to conceive 
that a student’s power of composition is im- 
proyed by turning Tennyson’s 
I envy not the beast that takes 
His license in the field of time, 
Unfettered by the sense of crime, 
To whom a conscience never wakes, 


into this thing, from the Poetical Reading 
Book, p. 7, note :— 

I do not esteem as of any value the mere gratifi- 
cations of passion where no moral feelings of divine 
Jaw and personal responsibility are blended. 

This paraphrasing usually means, ‘‘ When a 
great age has expressed a thought in the best 
possible way, let the pupil or the teacher do 
it in the worst possible way.” If it could be 
turned into ‘‘ Put this concrete into the ab- 
stract” (or — ote Shak s 
turning the old poet’s ‘‘ Well fights who well 
flies, saith the wise,” into ‘‘ The better part 
of valour is discretion,” some good might 
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come of it; but the ordinary desecration of 
noble passages by this paraphrasing process 
is wholly—well, to be condemned. . Dal- 

Part II. treats of the Structure of Para- 


tive Writing; and of Summary or Précis Writ- 
ing—which is very well done. In Part III, 
on the Structure of Themes, he insists most 
wisely on the absolute necessity of a skeleton 
for your theme ; and that means a clear notion 
of what you have to say, and in what order 
you are to say it. Part Tv. is taken up with 
Composition in Verse; which, as Mr. Kingsley 
has said, every one ought to write as training 
for prose. The names founded on quantity 
are rejected; good examples are given from 
Scott, of the same narrative in prose and 
verse; and the directions are sensible and 
practical. On the whole, we are bound to 
say that Mr. Dalgleish’s book is the most 
rational and useful-looking book on the sub- 
ject that we have seen. It iscomposed with a 
special view to the Civil Service Examina- 
tions, is well printed, very cheap, and very 
comprehensive, including even directions for 
correcting the press, and will be useful to a 
very large class of students. F. J. F. 








FORTUNE’S JAPAN. 

Yeddo and Pekin. A Narrative of a Journey to 
the Capitals of Japan and China, with Notices 
of the Natural History, Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, and Trade of those Countries, and other 
things met with by the way. By Robert Fortune. 
(Murray.) 

APAN has been described by travellers, 
diplomatists, naval officers, and com- 
mercial men, as well as by a bishop and 
missionaries ; here we have the impressions 
made by that country on the mind of an 
accomplished florist. Mr. Fortune’s works 

on China are well known; they have a 

charm in them due to the peculiar cha- 

racter of his intercourse with the Chinese, 
and the present yolume is as agreeable 
as its predecessors. The love of flowers 
is a passion in China and Japan, and 
accounts for the kindly and intimate recep- 
tion which greets our author wherever he is 
known to travel with the sole object of 
examining, purchasing, and transplanting 
them. He walks through a town; and, if he 

sees giimpece of a peculiarly ornate bit of a 

back-garden through the open doorway of a 

house, he requests admittance without hesita- 

tion, and admires, and criticizes, and finally 
begs or buysslips of the shrubs he most covets, 
after spending a very pleasant hour with its 
owner. If he is asked to dinner he accommo- 
dates himself in true traveller’s fashion to 
the customs of his entertainers. When they 
use chop-sticks, his Chinese experience enables 
him to use chop-sticks also; and he philo- 
sophically remarks that these are the means 
whereby 400,000,000 of the earth’s inhabi- 
tants feed themselves. The consideration is 
novel. It seems to us on reflection that 
mankind may admit of a tripartite division, 
into feeders with the aid of their fingers, 
their chop-sticks, and their forks, and that 
the numbers in each of these three great 
divisions are pretty similar. To resume 
our catalogue of Mr. Fortune’s happy 
methods of winning the fayour of both the 

Chinese or the Japanese, we learn that 

the children are enlisted in his favour by 

coppers and thanks. They hunt the land for 
him like packs of intelligent truffle dogs, 

— ¥ the roots he encourages them to 

ook for.. Besides this, he has an eye to 

lacker work, and evidently enjoys a bargain ; 
in short, what with the sory 4 and harm- 
lessness of his pursuits, and the geniality 
and enterprise of his nature, our author has 
obtained a view of many features of domestic 
life which are hidden from ordinary travellers, 
and has gained an experience in his six 
months’ stay in Japan, sufficient to make us 
look upon his book as a real addition to our 
knowledge of that loveable country. 

A large portion of the volume is, however, 

a re-statement of what we already knew 

from other sources. Even this part is ac- 


ceptable, for it corroborates the truth of | 
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the popular idea of Japanese civilization 
and scenery to hear the same tale of praise 
repeated in almost the same shape, by 
writers who estimate these matters from 
different points of view. Mr. Fortune’s 
creed seems to be that Japan would be a 
charming place for a residence, if it were 
not for the Daimios and their armed bands 
of idlers, who infest the capital and render 
it dangerous. The inns are conducted on a 
—— which must be truly delightful. 

e never wearies of describing the pleasures 
of them. Thus he goes to one called 
‘‘The Mansion of Plum-trees,” where ‘“‘ the 
young girls of the house, kneeling in front 
and on each side of me, poured out 
my tea, and begged me to eat of the cakes 
and fruits, while one of them busied herself 
in taking the shells off some hard boiled 
eggs, dipping them in salt, and putting them 
tomy mouth.” He says he kuows the main 
object of all this civility is to bring custom 
to the establishment, and to extract coins 
from the pockets of the traveller; but he in- 
sists that there is much gratification in a 
kind reception, and that it is not worth 
while to look too closely into the motives of 
those who give it. The morals of the Ja- 
panese are scandalous when judged of by an 
Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic code; but, for all 
that, we are assured that neither vulgarity 
nor shamelessness ensues from their unre- 
strained manners, and that girls who have 
begun life in a way that would lead to utter 
degradation and ruin in England are none 
the less capable of becoming esteemed wives 
and affectionate mothers in Japan. 

Mr. Fortune is astonished at the vast 
amount of uncultivated land seen in his 
journey, and ascribes it, in part, to a natural 
infertility of the soil, and, in part, to a sparse- 
ness of population in the country districts. 
He is deeply impressed with the picturesque 
beauty of the bushy heights and the ever 
changing scenes that have given such renown 
to the inland sea of Japan; yet he does not 
consider the soil of its coasts to be rich. 
With the exception of little patches of terraced- 
work near the sea, the ground seems never 
to have been touched by the hand of the 
agriculturist. Rocks of granite and clay- 
slate, with patches of red barren earth, are 
seen everywhere among the scanty and 
stunted fir-trees. The beauty of the shores 
of the inland sea consists in its rugged and 
romantic hills and valleys, combined with 
the towns and villages nestled in its peace- 
able coves, surrounded with rich gardens on 
made soil, and patches of ornamental culture. 
He judges of the scantiness of the rural 
population of Japan by the small number of 
trading-junks and fishing-boats, which con- 
trast with the swarms that are seen in the 
highways of commerce in China. The bustle 
of trade is absent from Japan; a shopkeeper 
consumes his time in small and tedious bar- 
gains, whilst the Chinaman deals promptly 
on a large scale. The exigencies of com- 
merce in China are such as to have created a 
commercial morality far superior to that yet 
developed among the Japanese. It seems 
that, notwithstanding the enormous size of 
Yeddo, and the multitudes who are packed 
in other important towns, the length and 
breadth of Japan is very incompletely filled 
with population. 

The doings of the Japanese are a matter of 
interest to the imagination; but the floral 
spoils of Mr. Fortune will have a close rela- 
tion to the pleasures of our every-day life. 
He has brought numbers of flowers, shrubs, 
and trees; and it will be strange if many of 
these inhabitants of a climate not very dis- 
similar to our own do not become prominent 
and useful additions to our English gardens. 
It is remarkable how many J apanese plants 
are already introduced into England with 
success—the walk in Kensington Gardens, 
which is thickly planted with shrubs on both 
sides, contains them in abundance, as is 
testified by the frequent occurrence of the 
word ‘‘ Japonica” on their labels. We 
may, in passing, make a remark on these 
labels, which have been com for the 
instruction of the British multitude, and are 
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therefore constructed to hold not only the 
Latin name of the plant, but the English 
equivalent in a line below. We have not 
an idea who the individual may be who has 
undertaken the translations, but we would 
venture to suggest a revision of some which 
are rather peculiar. For instance, we have 
seen Rosa ferox rendered by the English 
version of fierce Rose, and Colletia horrida 
by ‘‘ The horrid-looking Colletia !” 

The male Aucuba Japonica seems one of 
Mr. Fogtune’s most successful acquisitions. 
The female has hitherto been the only repre- 
sentative of the species in this country. It 
is found to thrive better than any other 
plant in London smoke ; but, though brighter 
than a laurel, it is not especially gay, and 
is, of course, unfruitful. Now the male 
plant is covered with a profusian of great 
crimson berries, nearly as large as olives, 
hanging about it much like the berries on a 
holly-bush. ; 

We may say, in conclusion, that horticul- 
turists will find a vast deal of information, 
into which we cannot enter, to interest them 
in this book ; and we doubt not that the less 
informed of the flower-loving public will also 
enjoy the fruits of Mr. Fortune’s zealous 
labours and interesting journey. 








THE+«CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 
The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by 
William George Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the 
University of Cambridge; and John Glover, 
M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
HERE is significance in the name of ‘‘ The 
Cambridge Shakespeare,” under which 
this new edition of the works of the poet has 
been advertised, and by which it will pro- 
bably be known. That the accuracy of 
scho arship, the refined taste, the care for 
minutiz in combination with a spirit of 
general culture, which we naturally look for 
in men resident at a University, and which 
have exercised themselves heretofore in 
editing Greek and Latin classics, might find 
as congenial and as profitable work in the 
editing of some of our own English classics, 
has been a thought long present to man 
minds, and more than ever since English 
literature has come within the scope of 
academic philology. The precedent of 
Bentley’s ‘‘ Milton,” to be sure, was not very 
hopeful. If one were to conceive the suspi- 
cion that the principles of editing and 
amending authors there exemplified were 
anything like the principles on which the 
Greek and Latin classics had been in 
general edited by University men, then 
faith in academic editing would be gone, and 
the conclusion would be inevitable, that the 
classics themselves had been gashed, and 
eat reputations built on the butchery. 
ut Bentley’s ‘‘ Milton ”’ is a unique pheno- 
menon. either Bentley nor any other Uni- 
versity man ever habitually edited in that 
way. Everything is in favour of the expec- 
tation that the editing of a thoroughly- 
trained Oxford or Cambridge scholar will be 
good editing, and this whether the author 
edited is ancientor English. In Mr. William 
Aldis Wright’s recently published edition of 
‘“‘Bacon’s Essays,” at all events, we have 
a@ specimen of what may be called consum- 
mate English editing by a Cambridge man. 
Of recent English editing by Cambridge 
men, on a much larger scale, and on diffe- 
rent principles, the great standard edition 


Spedding’s name in chief, is a well-known 
example. And now we have a Cambridge 
Shakespeare, also peculiar in its kind. ‘it 
was in the spring of 1860 that Mr. W. G. 
Clark, the Public Orator of the University of 
Cambridge, and Mr. H. R. Luard, now the 
Registrary of the University, put forth a 
feeler on the subject, in the shape of an act of 
‘* Richard the Second,” edited as they thought 
it should be, together with a preface explain- 
ing their views, and requesting suggestions. 
Their scheme of a new edition once approved 
of, “‘ it was thought that Cambridge afforded 








| adopted, after a scrutiny of each. 
of Bacon’s whole works, which bears Mr. | P : 





facilities for the execution of the task, such 
as few other places could boast of. The 
Shakespearian collection given by Capell 
to the library of Trinity College supplied 
a mass of material almost unrivalled in 
amount and value, and in some points 
unique; and there, too, might be found op- 
portunities for combined lite labour, 
without which the work could not be execu- 
ted at all.” 

The first volume of the work, so projected, 
has just appeared; and the remaining vo- 
lumes, to the number of seven, are promised 
at intervals of four months. The editors are 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Glover, Librarian of 
Trinity College—Mr. Luard, who was origi- 
nally associated with Mr. Clark in the under- 
taking, having, for the present at least, been 
obliged to relinquish his part, in consequence 
of his new duties as Registrary. But the 
editors have been assisted by Mr. Spedding, 
Mr. John Bullock, the Rey. Julius Lloyd, 
Mr. W. W. Williams, of Oxford, and Mr. 
W. Aldis Wright of Cambridge; and, in some 
degree, also by Mr. Archibald Smith, Mr. 
©. W. Goodwin, Mr. Bolton Corney, Mr. 
N. E. 8S. A. Hamilton, Mr. J. Nichols, Mr. 
Jourdain, Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, Mr. Hal- 
liwell, Dr. Barlow, Mr. Grant White, Mr. 
B. H. Bright, Mr. Henry A. Bright, and Mr, 
Bohn. 

Prefixed to the present volume is a preface 
explaining the principles on which the edition 
proceeds. The following passage gives the 
general plan :— 


The main rules which we proposed to ourselves 
in undertaking this edition are as follows :— 


1. To base the text ona thorough collation of 
the Four Folios and of all the Quarto editions of 
the separate plays, and of subsequent editions and 
commentaries. . 

2. To give all the results of this collation in notes 
at the foot of the page, and to add to these conjec- 
tural emendations collected and suggested by our- 
selves, or furnished to us by our correspondents, so 
as to give the reader in a compact form a complete 
view of the existing materials out of which the text 
has been constructed, or may be emended. 

3. In all plays of which there is a Quarto edition 
differing from the received text to such a degree 
that the variations cannot be shown in foot-notes, 
to print the text of the Quarto literatim in a 
smaller type after the received text. 

4. To number the lines in each scene separately, 
so as to facilitate reference. 

5. To add at the end of each play a few notes, 
(a) to explain such variations in the text of foriner 
editions as could not be intelligibly expressed in the 
limits of a foot-note, (b) to justify any deviation 
from our ordinary rule either in the text or the foot- 
notes, and (c) to illustrate some passage of unusual 
difficulty or interest. 

6. To print the Poems, edited on a similar plan, 
at the end of the Dramatic Works. 


ie ap ge plan of the work having been 
stated, the editors proceed more minutely to 
explain the rules they have followed in the 
preparation of the text: first, with respect to 
the readings ; next, with respect to the gram- 
mar; then, with respect to the orthography 
or spelling ; then, with respect to the metre ; 
and, finally, with respect to the punctuation. 
We may indicate briefly what these are :— 
1. THE: READINGs.—For these, the text of 
the first folio is made the standard, save in 
the plays of which there are quartos older 
than the folio—which is the case with more 
than one half of the thirty-six. In these the 
variations from the first folio are generally 
here the 
first folio is manifestly corrupt, and there are 
no such means of rectification from prior 
quartos, ‘‘ some authority ” is allowed to the 
emendations of the second folio ‘‘ above sub- 
sequent conjecture,” and, this failing, to those 
of the third and fourth folios, respectively ; 
but the editors announce it as their experi- 
ence that the power even of the second folio 
so to rectify the first is very small. Not 
until after this rectification of the first folio, 
on the one hand, by the older quartos, 
and on the other, by the three subsequent 
folios, and only on that irreducible resi- 
duum of obyious errors which still remains 
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to claim whatever farther means of rectifica- 
tion may exist, have the editors allowed the 
least play to the final — in reserve 
—that of conjectural emendation. But here 
they profess to have been sparing to the 
extreme of strictness. Only where an emen- 
dation is absolutely n —not where it 
would seem merely desirable, for the sake of 
better rhythm, or , or sense—will 
they even seek for one, for their text, amo 
those proposed ; and, even where they see 
for one, unless they find one that answers to 
their notion of ‘“‘the only probable one,” 
they prefer leaving the text as it is, sending 
the reader down to the foot-notes (where, at 
any rate, they always give the various read- 
ings and emendations worth giving) to choose 
for himself. Hence, though they have adopted 
in their text some of the conjectural emenda- 
tions that have been proposed—and especially 
some of Theobald’s, whose character as an 
editor they strongly defend—their use even of 
the most plausible emendations has been less, 
they say, than might be expected. 2) THE 
GRAMMAR.—On this matter, virtually in- 
volved in the former, the editors thus express 
themselves :—‘‘ In general, we do not alter 
any passage merely because the grammar is 
faulty, unless we are convinced that the fault 
of grammar was due to the printer altogether, 
ont not toShakespeare.”” The reason assi 
for this is two-fold; first, because, if Shakes- 
em, committed a blunder, then that 
lunder, just because it is Shakespeare’s, 
belongs to the world, and, at any rate, it is 
no part of the business of his editors to 
correct it; and, secondly, because what is 
bad grammar with us may not have been 
bad grammar in Shakespeare’s time, and 
the preservation in Shakespeare’s text of 
every particle of the disused Elizabethan or 
Jacoban syntax or accidence of our tongue 
is historically important. Instances in point 
are cited. (3.) THe Spetiinc.—If the editors 
had had Shakespeare’s own spelling, or if 
they could have been sure what was his, they 
would, they say, ‘‘have been strongly in- 
clined to adopt it’’—which plan Mr. Wricht 
has followed in his edition of ‘‘ Bacon’s 
Essays.” But, as it is, and for reasons 
which they detail, they adopt our present 
orthography. (4.) THe Mertrre.—tThis is a 
very important point, and the editors give 
full explanations about it. On the whole, 
the substance of what they say is, that here 
also they have been as conservative as pos- 
sible, rejecting that idea of the necessity of 
conforming the verse of Shakespeare to the 
metrical regularity of Pope, which was re- 
quired by the timid and mechanical ear of 
the eighteenth century; and believing, with 
the soundest modern taste and modern 
scholarship, that there were superiorities, 
or, at all events, peculiarities, since called 
‘licenses,’ in the older English metri- 
cal practise, and especially in the old 
English dramatic verse, which are not 
yet, perhaps, reduced to theory, but which, 
even should they never be reduced to 
theory, ought to be sacred as facts. We 
refer the reader particularly to this part of 
the preface, and the examples there given. 
5.) THe Puncrvation.—Here, also, as we 
ave not Shakespeare’s own commas and 
semicolons, but only those of the old printers, 
who had a different system of pointing from 
ours, and did not stick to their system, and 
often pointed in a way that would be wrong 
according to any system whatever, the Cam- 
bridge editors havedeviated from the antique. 
But they have not pointed afresh throughout 
for themselves; but, following the best modern 
editions, from Pope to Dyce and Staunton, 
havemadean alteration of their own only ‘for 
an obvious improvement,” and then have 
generally recorded it—as they record all 


else by which they may be checked—in the 


notes. 

Whatthe nature of the foot-notesis, and what 
the nature of the few other notes appended at 
the end of each play, will have been gathered 
from what we have said, or from the extract 
made above; and we need not follow the edi- 
tors into that part of the preface—interesting 
and somewhat noyel as it is—where they 
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review previous editors and editions, speak- 
ing pretty fully of those preceding our own 
generation, and more delicately of very re- 
cent ones, and of Mr. Collier’s famous Second 
Folio. We need only say that in the present 
volume are contained the five Plays of e- 
speare which are given in the first folio, in the 
same order—viz: ‘The Tempest,” ‘‘ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” ‘‘Measurefor Measure,” and ‘‘The 
Comedy of Errors;”’ and that, as, out of these 
five, four were printed there for the first 
time, it is only in the case of the remaining 
one that we have a specimen of the way in 
which the editors use the quartos. The play 
thus peculiar in the volume is ‘‘ The easy 
Wives of Windsor;” and the text of this play 
in the two earliest quartos (1602 and 1619) 
differs so much from the received text of the 
folios and of the third quarto (1630), that 
the editors, finding general collation impos- 
sible, have explained the fact in a special 
introduction prefixed to the play, and have 
appended to the received text a small-type 
reprint of the earlier text. In the other four 
plays we have simply the text, foot-notes, 
and appended notes. 

From this description, it will be seen that 
the edition of Shakespeare, now offered as the 
Cambridge edition, is the result—to use the 
technical terms—of a mainly hermeneutical 
criticism, as distinct from an exegetical. The 
editors do not aim at expounding Shake- 
speare, save in so far as he can be made to 
expound himself; they do not furnish infor- 
mation as to his materials and his mode of 
using them; they do not explain his 
historical or other allusions; they do not 
comment upon him; they do not seek to 
eyolve, or, as the northern lawyers say, to 
‘**expiscate’’ his philosophy, his character, 
or the facts of his life from his dramatic 
remains. J'or all this—important as it is, or 
ef be—they bid readers go to other editors 
and commentators, extant, or yet to come. 
What they profess to do is, to give as sure 
and ect a text of Shakespeare as possible, 
which the common or cultured, who merely 
wants such a text, may confidently read and 
conveniently refer to, accompanied by such a 
running conspectus of all the old readings 
and later emendations of any interest, down 
to those peculiar to the Collier folio, and others 
contributed since, as the most critical scholar 
could desire, either for its own sake or as a 
means of challenging the text adopted. Only 
in the case of passages of unusual difficulty or 
interest do they profess to give a note that 
can be called exegetical. 

That the edition, in the character in which 
it offers itself, will be found excellent is so 
far , Bogeeed beforehand by the names and 
antecedents of the editors. Ifa good edition 
of Shakespeare was to be expected from 
Cambridge scholars, Messrs. Clark and Glover 
are eminently representative Cambridge 
scholars. Then their own prospectus of the 

rinciples of their editing is such as will 
Siect confidence. In order, however, to pro- 
nounce peng» Ye Fe the degree of accuracy 
and success with which in the present volume 
the editors have carried out all the principles 
they avow, it would be necessary, first, to 
verify their entire conspectus of readings and 
emendations by actual reference in their track 
to the whole mass of Shakespearian materials, 
and, secondly, to check their text minutely 
throughout by the aid of their conspectus. 
The second labour alone is within the power 
of the ordinary critic, who is not himself a 
Hercules, dusty from independent toil among 
the folios, the quartos, and all the superin- 
cumbent deposits. Now, though we can 
sometimes fancy that the taste of such an 
ordinary critic, minutely comparing the text 
with the foot-notes as he reads, might lead 
him to wish a reading transferred to the text 
which he finds in the foot-notes, yet, so far 
as our own examination of such cases has 
ne, our Fgh omen is Oat after second 
oughts, the disposition wi nerally be 
to thio that even there the fe Foi Neve dcp 
wisely. On the whole, therefore, we anti- 
cipate for the Cambridge Shakespeare a posi- 
tion and reputation of its own. In the par- 





ticulars of r, type, and binding, it is a 
ve besutital book’ A clear, light type, 
well arrayed on a light fawn page, delivers 
sweetly to the eye the light and splendid 
meaning. 
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GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


History of England from the Accession of James I. 
to the Disgrace of Chief-Justice Coke, 1608-1616. 
By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, late Student of 
Christ Church. (Hurst and Blackett.) 


N two accounts, as Mr. Gardiner points 
out in his preface, and as no one can 
help perceiving, the reign of James I. is 
worthy of very careful study. In it we see 
‘the outcome of those great principles 
which lay at the basis of the harmonious 
working of the Elizabethan constitution.” 
In it we also see the commencement of that 
long struggle for liberty which, after the 
execution of one Stuart sovereign and the 
expulsion of another, issued in the establish- 
ment of English freedom on a new and cer- 
tain basis. A full and fair rehearsal of the 
story, therefore, must be welcome to a large 
body of readers; and of Mr. Gardiner’s 
history it is slight praise to say that it is 
both full and fair. An ungenerous critic 
may easily find blemishes which, with a 
little perversion of the author’s meaning, can 
be twisted into the semblance of weighty 
faults. It is true that, desiring to express 
honest thoughts in honest English, and to 
make every assertion as clear and complete 
as possible, Mr. Gardiner writes in a way 
that is not likely to satisfy readers trained to 
admiration of the flippant language and 
vicious sentimentadopted bya certain literary 
school. It is true, moreover, that he has 
fallen into a few inaccuracies of statement, 
that here and there his conclusions are 
erroneous, and that there are some 
pone defects in the construction of 
is work. But these his own maturer 
thought will discern, and his more prac- 
tised pen will be sure to correct. They 
are no more than might be reasonably ex- 
pected in a first book on so important a 
theme, and Mr. Gardiner only wins respect 
by his frank acknowledgment of them. ‘‘ In 
my attempt,” he says, ‘‘ to tell as much as 
I have myself been able to learn of the story 
of this period, it is inevitable that I must 
often have failed to grasp the truth of which 
I have been in search. I trust that those 
who best know the difficulty of ascertaining 
the truth amidst conflicting evidence will be 
most. lenient in their judgment of the errors 
which they may detect.” In the main, this 
history is a very good one, planned and 
written in a manly spirit and with diligent 
use of all the materials within reach. 

The chief mistake, as we think, that Mr. 
Gardiner has made is in his estimate of 
James’s character. It is not enough to say, 
that ‘‘no true and lofty faith ever warmed 
his heart: no pure reverence ever exalted his 
understanding : when he talked of theology, 
he seemed to think that he could take reli- 
gion under his patronage: when he talked of 
politics, he seemed to imagine that nations 
could be kept in order by a few clever ma- 
neeuvres.” It is certainly too much to say that, 
‘* good-humoured and good-natured, he was 
honestly desirous of increasing the prosperity 
of his subjects.”’ The king’s self-complacency 
enabled him now and then to do a small kind- 
nessin agrand way ; and all who chose to flatter 
him at every turn might reckon on obtaining 
his favour. But both heart and understandin 
were altogether rotten. Despicable sential 
was his conduct during the two-and-twenty 
years of his English kingship; but yet 
stronger evidence of his eyil temperament 
appeared throughout the period of his 
Scottish rule. Tn 1583, Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, the worthiest, if not quite the 


wisest, of Queen Elizabeth’s statesmen, was | 
it had obtained possession.” 


sent northwards to investigate the plots 
and counter-plots with which Scotland was 
then perplexed, and to report fully to his 
mistress. He wrote up to say that every- 
where James was misliked for his dissimu- 
lation and treachery, that he was ready, at 
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any moment, to requite kindness with in- 
eee and that at best he was quite as 
ad as the Queen could suppose him to be. 
Through a score of years James justified 
those statements. During most of them he 
was diligently laying plans for securing the 
succession to the English throne; more than 
once he was madly projecting the invasion of 
England and the forcible possession of the 
long-coveted prize. Nouglier picture of kingly 
guile is to be found than that contained in 
the two volumes of correspondence between 
himself, Cecil, and others, edited for the 
Camden Society by Mr. Bruce, and only 
scantily referred to by Mr. Gardiner. 

Ample evidence of James’s disposition, 
however, appeared in the period of fourteen 
rears discussed in the fourteen chapters of 

r. Gardiner’s work. Of these chapters the 
first contains a general review of the progress 
of national consolidation prior to the death 
of Queen Elizabeth; in the second are de- 
tailed the leading events of the first year of 
James’s reign, including, as it did, the estab- 
lishment of a government clique, the open- 
ing of new relations with France and Spain, 
and the disgrace and trial of Raleigh. Then 
follow an account of the Hampton Court con- 
ference respecting forced agreement with the 
whole Prayer-Book and subscription to the 
Articles, a sketch of the King’s first dealings 
with Parliament, and a_ history —drawn 
chiefly, as the author acknowledges, from Mr. 
Jardine’s ‘‘ Narrative” of the Gunpowder Plot. 
The measures adopted with reference to the 
complete union of England and Scotland, and 
the naturalization of subjects born north of 
the Tweed, the progress of colonial history 
and its influence upon European commerce, 
the efforts used for the pacification of Ireland, 
and the compulsory establishment of epis- 
copacy in Scotland, are next recounted. 
Separate chapters are given to the parlia- 
mentary disputes, ecclesiastical and political, 
of 1610, 1614, and 1615, and three others are 
filled with the rehearsal of miscellaneous, 
but in their own way not unimportant por- 
tions of the history of the period—the story of 
Arabella Stuart’s ill-fated career being illus- 
trated by much new and interesting material, 
and the well-known tale of the Essex divorce 
and the Overbury murder being told with 
special clearness. 

The work ends with the removal of Coke 
from the Chief-Justiceship, in consequence 
of his resistance of James’s unconstitutional 
interference with the execution of the law. 
It is well that the sturdy Judge’s conduct 
should be fully detailed, and that his character 
should be defended from the aspersions of 
even so temperate a writer as Mr. Hallam— 
especially now-a-days, when a foolish at- 
tempt to prove Bacon almost immaculate in 
all his doings tends to the unfair condemna- 
tion of all who were opposed to him. But 
Mr. Gardiner certainly overestimates the 
importance of the measure when he regards 
it as the turning-point, not only of James’s 
reign, but also of the whole course of consti- 
tutional history, of which all James’s rei 
was itself the turning-point. ‘‘By thé de- 
privation of Coke,” we are told, ‘“‘ James 
obtained at a blow all that he had been seek- 
ing by more deyious courses. From 
henceforward the prerogative was safe from 
attack in the courts of law. From hence- 
forth, also, it stood on its own merits, and 
could no longer expect to obtain that moral 
support which it had hitherto received from 
the decisions pronounced from the bench by 
judges who were, comparatively at least 
with those who held office subsequently to 


*Coke’s disgrace, independent of the favours 


and the anger of the Crown.” And in an- 
other place, ‘‘ Up to the summer of 1616, it 
was a question what constitutional powers 
the Crown would be able to assert. At the 
end of the year the question was, what use 
would be made by it of the powers of which 


This division of the subject is, if not alto- 
gether imaginary, at any rate, arbitrary and 
partial. In literary history, 1616 is a me- 
morable year, since in it Shakspere died ; 
but in political history, hardly any one year 
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is more pores than another. Pateniy, 
the period of e’s disgrace is not the mos 
pts Had Mr. Gardiner been re- 
solved to divide a chapter of history which 
ougint to be studied intact, and to the full 
study of which in its entirety he has shown 
himself a very competent guide, he might 
more fitly have chosen the winter of 1610-11, 
which saw the dissolution of James’s first 
Parliament, with the supplies for which he 
asked not granted, and which also saw 
‘three such enormous blunders,” as Mr. 
Gardiner calls them, as ‘‘ the breach of the 
great contract in England, the restoration of 
the episcopacy in Scotland, and the removal 
of the Irish from their own land in Ulster— 
each of them the signals of a long protracted 
strife.” Or he might have paused at the 
spring of 1614, comprising as it did the 
whole lifetime of the second Parliament, too 
short and stormy for a single act to be passed 
in it. Or, better still, he might have carried 
on his work to the autumn of 1621, when the 
third Parliament, after impeaching Mom- 
pesson and causing the overthrow of Bacon, 
was first adjourned, and then dissolved, be- 
cause of its unanimous declaration—‘‘ sounded 
forth,” according to one who was present, 
‘* with the voices of them all, witha ang 
up their hats so high as they could hol 
them, asa visible testimony of their unani-. 
mous consent, in such sort that the like had 
scarce ever been seen in Parliament ’”’—of its 
resolution to spend life and fortune in the 
defence of religion. 

But the period of James I.’s reign is not 
one to be studied in fragments. It is itself 
only a fragment, hardly at all to be under- 
stood unless looked at in close connection 
with the events that preceded and that fol- 
lowed it. When we have mastered the com- 
plicated history of Elizabeth’s strong rule, 
when we have seen how the principles of 
national liberty which she tried to stifle in 
her youth grew too powerful for her ex- 
perienced hand to do more than partiall 
restrain, how Puritanism, passing from foolish 
questions about vestments and Church dog- 
mas, came to be the grand instrument for es- 
tablishing that liberty, which is the life of 
England, how Parliament, from being little 
more than a machine for collecting money 
and enforcing the Sovereign’s wishes, became 
little less than a battle-ground in which the 
noblest political strife on record was to be 
waged, we can estimate the folly of the King 
who sought to subject a whole nation to his 
will, and to direct everything to the fulfil- 
ment of his idle whims and worthless fancies. 
And until we have watched the course of 
English history under the dominion of his 
ill-trained and luckless son, have seen the 
full growth and the ingathering of the crop 
of miseries and mischiefs sown by him, we 
cannot duly measure the vileness of the 
king who, when the nation that God had 
set him to rule was heaving with the 
excitement of a new life, did his utmost 
to stifle its energy and to poison its spirit, in 
order that his own small, crooked ways 
might be followed without hindrance, and 
that his own weak, obstinate foibles might 
be adopted without reserve. The history of 
James I.’s ~~ shows us the movements of 
a thoroughly bad monarch, and of a ministry 
almost as bad, because with general subser- 
vience to his plans was joined a great deal of 
individual selfishness. It reveals to us 
many ugly specimens of the growing hollow- 
ness and immorality of a court-life, brought 
to perfection at a later period of Stuart rule. 
But it also ——— to us the spectacle of a 
people slowly and steadily progressing in the 
march of freedom, not desirous of open battle 
with its leaders, very anxious to live peace- 
ably and in full performance of its duties to 
those in whom a “divine right” was yet 
senagnigen but at the same time not blind to 
the higher duties devolving upon it as a body 
of free, God-serving men, waiting patiently 
for the acquirement of its rights in whatever 
way events ay prove n » and 
learning diligently how best to act whenever 
the time for action should arrive. It shows 
us yice in kingcraft and statecraft; it also 





shows how wonderfully the Hand that guides 
the world turns vice to good, and makes the 
evil will of man conduce to man’s happiness 
and honour. H. R. F. B. 
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WHALLEY’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Journals and Correspondence of Thomas Sedgwick 
, D.D. Edited, A fy a Memoir and 
Illustrative Notes, by the Rev. Hill Wickham, 
M.A. (Richard Bentley.) 
[SECOND NOTICE. } 


[I 1788, Dr. Whalley returned to land, 
and began turning a cottage on the Men- 
dip hills into a mansion; he was the first who 
planted the Mendips. Here he spent his 
summers happily and hospitably till 1801, 
when he lost his first wife. His winters were 
passed at his house in Bath, where he was 
still one of the leaders of society. In 1799 
his tragedy, ‘‘ The Castle of Montval,” was 
brought out at Drury Lane, in which Mrs. 
Siddons, the two Kembles, and Mrs. Powell 
had parts. It ran its nine nights, and was 
then buried—killed, it was said, by ‘‘ The 
Castle Spectre!”’ There is nothing, perhaps, 
that better enables one to take the literary 
measure of the stage of that time than the 
fact that the bombastic trash and twaddle of 
Monk Lewis’s play should have been deemed 
worthy of interpretation by such artists as 
Mrs. Siddons and the Kembles. But it shows 
one also the wealth in artists of the stage that 
such actors could be given to such parts. In 
truth, heavy or sentimental rubbish was the 
fashion then, as light and flippant rubbish is 
now. The quality of thought or originality 
was, perhaps, about as rare in that day as in 
ours. The staple of their plays and period- 
icals was the more dreary—ours is the more 
offensive. 

Dr. Whalley, at Mendip Lodge, was a near 
neighbour of Hannah More and her sisters, 
when they settled at Cowslip Green, after 
giving up their school at Bristol. Here they 
established the Mendip schools, the whole 
history of which forms a very curious and 
sadly instructive chapter in the annals of 
English popular education. It will surprise 
many to learn that at the opening of this 
century the efforts of the Miss Mores to in- 
troduce the merest rudiments of education to 
the rude population of the Mendip hills were 
strenuously and even fiercely resisted, not 
only by the ignorant farmers, or the coarse 
and boozing Squirearchy, but by the local 
clergy. The curate of Blagdon, before eleven 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, five of them 
clergymen, with Colonel Whalley (a brother 
of Dr. Whalley’s) as their President, preferred 
charges against Miss More’s schoolmaster of 
disloyalty, treason, and religious enthusiasm 
—Methodism, as it was then called; and, on 
the depositions then taken, by recommenda- 
tion of the chancellor of the diocese, acting 
for the bishop, the schools were closed. The 
affair made a great noise, and bred a whole 
shower of pamphlets; and Dr. Whalley stood 
in the van of Miss More’s defenders. The 
curate was afterwards dismissed; but the 
quarrel long rankled in the neighbourhood, 
and Hannah More gave up her attempt at 
civilizing the Mendips. 

Dr. Whale married a second wife, a Miss 
Heathcote, a Wiltshire lady of family and for- 
tune, in 1803; but lost her, from cold caught 
on leaving a Bath assembly, in 1805. ; 
Whalley received his doctor’s degree from the 
University of Edinburgh, on Sir W. Scott’s 
petition, in 1808. After this he took a house 
in Baker Street, entertained sumptuously, col- 
lected pictures and jewellery, and in 1813, un- 
luckily for his own comfort, married a third 
wife, the widow of General Horneck—Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Captain in Lace,” the brother of the 
‘* Jessamy Bride’’ and ‘‘ Little Comedy”— a 
Bath belle, reputed to be well off, bit in reali 
heavily in debt, vainand ill-tempered. Hetoo 
advantage of the peace of 1814 to escape from 
her to the Continent—took up his quarters 
at Nevers, just escaped detention when Napo- 
leon returned from Elba, was within hearing 
of the guns when the battle of Waterloo was 
fought, and travelled from Belgium to Savoy 

Italy till the spring of 1818, when he 
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returned to England, purchased a new house 
in Bath, was legally separated from his wife, 
and after some time spent in visits to his re- 
latives, at home and abroad, finally purchased 
a house at Clifton, in which Hannah More 
breathed her last in 1833, when Dr. Whalley 
quitted England for the last time, to visit his 
best-beloved niece, Mrs. Sullivan, at La 





Fléche. Here he died, in his eighty-third 
ear. 
J A life thus p us and uneventful only 


resents its social side to the biographer. 

r. Whalley lived amang peg of consider- 
able note in their own day; but, with the 
exception of Mrs. Siddons, his celebrities are 
not ours. The letters of Mrs. Siddons have 
still a real interest, and exhibit that great 
actress in a most amiable light, as a very 
truthful, sincere, and affectionate woman, 
loving her children and her husband, un- 
spoiled by her great popularity, and modestly 
bounding her , aoe by ten thousand pounds 
and a cottage. Here is the letter, wntten 
immediately after the success of her second 
and decisive London début in ‘‘ Isabella :”— 


Mrs. Srppons To Dr. WHALLEY. 
Friday, 

My dear, dear Friend,—The trying moment is 
past, and I am crowned with a success which far 
exceeds even my hopes. God be praised! Iam 
extremely hurried, being obliged to dine at Linley’s ; 
have been at the rehearsal of a new tragedy in 
prose, a most affecting ply, in which I have a 
part I like very much. I believe my next character 
will be “ Zara,” in the ‘‘ Mourning Bride.” My 
friend Pratt was, I believe in my soul, as m 
agitated, and is as much rejoiced as myself. As I 
know it will give you pleasure, I venture to assure 
you I never in my life heard such peals of applause, 
I thought they would not have suffered Mr. Packer 
to end the play. Oh, how I wished for you last 
night, to share a joy which was too much for me 
to bear alone! My poor husband was so agitated 
that he durst not venture near the house. 

I enclose an epilogue which my good friend 
wrote for me, but which I could not, from excessive 
fatigue of mind and body, speak. Never, never 
let me forget his goodness to me. I have suffered 
tortures for the unblest these three days and nights 
past, and believe I am not in perfect possession of 
myself at present ; therefore excuse, my dear Mr. 
Whalley, the incorrectness of this scrawl, and 
accept it as the first tribute of love (after the 
decisive moment) from 

Your ever grateful and truly affectionate, 
S. Srmppoys, 


Here is her account of her first visit to 
Dublin, and her impressions of the Irish :— 


We arrived in Dublin the 16th of June, half- 
ast twelve at night. There is not a tavern ora 
aes of any kind in this —er of a rising 
kingdom, as they call themselves, that will take a 
woman in; and do you know I was obliged—after 
being shut up in the Custom-house officer’s room 
to have the things examined, which room was 
more like a dungeon than me ge | else,—after 
staying here above an hour and a half, I tell you, I 
was obliged, sick and weary as I was, to wander 
about the streets on foot (for the coaches and 
chairs were all gone off the stands) till almost two 
o’clock in the morning, raining, too, as if heaven 
and earth were coming together. A sey begin- 
ning! thought I; but these people are a thousand 
ears behind us in every respect. At length Mr, 
Seensee, whose father had provided a for 
him on his arrival, ventured to ay he would 
insist on having a bed for us at the house where 
he was to sleep. Well, we got to this place, and 
the lady of the house vouchsafed, a many 
times telling us that she never took in ladies, to 
say we should sleep there that night. I never was 
so weary and so disgusted in my life. 

The city of Dublin is a sink of filthiness; the 
noisome smells, and the multitudes of shocking 
and most miserable objects, made me resolve never 
to stir out but to my business. I like not the 
people either; they are all ostentation and insin- 
cerity, and in their ideas of finery very like the 
French, but not so cleanly; and they not only 
8 but think coarsely. This is in confidence ; 

erefore, your fingers on your lips, I pray. They 
are tenacious of their country to a degree of folly 
that is very laughable, and would call me the 
blackest of ingrates were they to know my senti- 
ments of them. I have got a thousand pounds 
among them this summer. I always acknowledge 
my obliged to them, but I cannot love them. 
I know but one among them that can in any 
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degree atone for the barbarism of the rest—who 
thinks there are other means of expressing esteem 
besides forcing people to eat and to drink, the 
doing which to a most offensive degree they call 
Trish hospitality. 

Miss Seward’s letters are curious as exhi- 
bitions of the character of a vain, sentimental, 
egotistical and pedantic woman, but otherwise 
are worthless. Her maudlin effusions of sen- 
timent over her dear Giovanni (a singer of 
Lichfield cathedral) and her lost Honora, the 
wife of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, are weari- 
some to the last degree. It would seem 
difficult, indeed, to get together as much of 
the correspondence of any man, who lived 
so much in the literary and fashionable world 
of his time, which should contain less of real 
historical or literary interest. Three-fourths 
of the book should never have been given to 
the press. Reduced to a quintescence by 
severe editing, it might have been worth the 
time required to get through it. As it is, no 
mortal man who has any good use for his 
time can be recommended to spend it in 

icking out the occasional grains of wheat 

om the bushels of chaff which Mr. Wick- 
ham has discharged on the world from Dr. 
Whalley’s escritoire. se 








MOSES MENDELSSOHN. 

Moses Mendelssohn; sein Leben und seine Werke. 
Yon Dr. M. Kayserling. (Leipzig: Hermann 
Mendelssohn.) 

MONG the many plausible but fallacious 
analogies which might be instituted 

between our epoch and the decay of antique 
civilization is the important part performed 
in each by eminent men of Oriental race. 
The legitimate inference is of a totally oppo- 
site description, for the peculiarities which 
aided the Oriental to acquire influence in the 
days of the Roman Empire would debar him 
from it in our own. Ancient society looked 
to the East to supply its moral and intellectual 
deficiencies. ost of the spiritual nutriment 
available from this source has long since 
been assimilated. The recent distinction of 
so many able Jews denotes, not that Western 
society is again seeking to renew a languid 
vitality, but that it is at length able to absorb 
the foreign body which has for so many 
centuries remained unaffected by the juices 
and currents of the system into which it has 
been intruded. The degree to which such 
Jews have been able to identify themselves 
with European habits of thought affords the 
accurate measure of their power. The ablest 
among their race, they are probably but the 
forerunners of a revolution which will rank 
as one of the most satisfactofy chapters of 
the world’s history. What ages of persecu- 
tion could not effect will have been gained 
in a brief space by kindness and the acknow- 
1 ent of the equal rights of every race 
and creed, This happy result is the indirect 
work of millions of humane and enlightened 
men; yet, as usual, one name is more inti- 
mately associated with it, on the Continent 
at least, than any other—that of a little, 
deformed, stammering Jewish mercantile 
clerk. 

Moses Mendelssohn was born in 1729, at 
Dessau, where his father lived in very needy 
circumstances as a scribe and schoolmaster 
connected with the synagogue. From him 
Moses inherited a love of knowledge which, 
so deplorable was the condition of the Jews 
in those days, he could only gratify by the 
study of Hebrew. Gentile learning was then 

roscribed by the Rabbis, especially the 
anatic Poles; and when, many years later, 

Mendelssohn himself wished to write in the 

vernacular, he found it necessary to study 

German composition as if it had been a 

foreign language. Consumed by the desire 

of knowledge, he followed his teacher on foot 
to Berlin, where he obtained a precarious 
livelihood as a copyist. In after years he 
used to tell how, when he got a piece of 
bread, it had been his practise to mark upon 
it the utmost portion he could venture to eat 
till he had a prospect of another supply. 

All this time he studied indefatigably, in 

great terror of the Poles, who used their 








influence with the police to procure the 
expulsion of any non-Prussian Jew detected 
with a German book. <A poor persecuted 
schoolmaster taught him geometry from a 
Hebrew translation of Euclid; incredible 
self-denial amassed the little sum necessary 
to buy elementary Latin books ; and no less 
remarkable perseverance acquired the lan- 
ge; to which, after a while, he added 
rench and English. At length he at- 
tracted the notice of a wealthy co-reli- 
gionist, who took him first into his family 
as tutor, and afterwards into his ware- 
house as clerk. While in the former 
situation he began to study philosophy in the 
writings of Wolf, Shaftesbury, and Spinoza. 
From this time forth we hear little of his 
former Talmudical pursuits; and the new 
direction of his intellect was speedily con- 
firmed by his memorable friendship with 
Lessing, then a journalist in not very brilliant 
gyn | circumstances, but whose talents 
ad made him widely known in literary 
society. Lessing’s ardent love of freedom 
and scorn of bigotry had already caused him 
to protest against the many detestable oppres- 
sions practised upon Jews even in the domi- 
nions of the philosophic Frederick. He had 
insisted that the faults charged against the 
Jew originated in the iniquitous treatment 
to which he was subjected ; he had depicted 
him as justice and humanity might render 
him, and he found his ideal in the still de- 
aa and oppressed Moses Mendelssohn. 
ears of intimacy only heightened Lessing’s 
estimation of his friend, who is well known 
to have been the original of his ‘‘ Nathan the 
Wise.” Lessing also introduced Mendels- 
sohn to the world of letters by publishing, 
without his knowledge, a translation he had 
made from Shaftesbury. 

From this time Mendelssohn was fairly 
committed to literary pursuits, and the his- 
tory of his life is, in the main, the history of 
his works. It is astory of continual success, 
diversified by one or two disagreeable inci- 
dents like the controversies with Lavater and 
Jacobi. All his writings displayed a sound 
judgment and acute intellect; but it hardly 
appears that any of them possessed a perma- 
nent value, nor did the success of his mission 
require that they should. It was quite 
sufficient that they should obtain the notice 
of his contemporaries, and he well knew how 
to make the influence thus acquired react 
upon his co-religionists. It was from these 
that his principal difficulties proceeded. His 
philosophic contemporaries were animated by 
a zeal for human rights, which they were 
only too happy to find justified in his person. 
Whatever was anywhere contributed to the 
overthrow of intolerance indirectly promoted 
his peculiar object. But the Jew, so long 
debarred from a share in the culture of other 
nations, had naturally consoled himself with 
an exaggerated estimate of his own. The 
orthodox insisted on the all-sufficiency of 
Rabbinism ; and Mendelssohn was compelled 
to act with the greatest caution to avoid the 
suspicion of heresy. Fortunately, his in- 
fluence with the great enabled him to avert 
many persecutions ; and after several services 
of thin kind, he ventured upon his chief 
work, the translation of the Pentateuch and 
Psalms into German. Nothing could have 
more powerfully affected the Orientalism of 
his countrymen. The new medium of vision 
brought new insight; critical inquiry took 
the place of fanaticism; the divergences 
of Semitic and European thought proved 
not so irreconcilable after all. Cabbalism 
and kindred superstitions quietly dropped 
out of sight; the old dialectical barbarism 
was extirpated; the Jew who read his 
Scriptures in the translation attained pu- 
rity of idjom, and with it the power of 
appreciating Goethe and the other great 
minds of Germany, following their deve- 
lopment and participating in their acquisi- 
tions. Ere long, the best minds of the race 


lectual movement of Germany, content to 
abandon mystical ambitions and theocratic 
+ hea: and: to find their Canaan in 


jurope. “Undoubtedly this metamorphosis 
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was a necessity of the times ; it is none the 
less certain t Mendelssohn was princi- 
pally instrumental in rien om B it to pass; 
and our admiration can only be heightened 
by the consideration that the reformer was 
totally destitute of creative genius, and owed 
his success to the loftiness of his aims, the 
spotlessness of his character, and his perfect 
discretion. There was, indeed, greatness in 
the conception of his design, and magna- 
nimity in the consistency with which he 
sought the amity of Christians, whose mobs 
pursued the friend of princes and sages 
with insults till the day of his death. But 
it cannot be said that this moral sub- 
limity was adequately represented by his 
writings. 

The best known of these is the ‘‘ Phzedo,” a 
defence of the doctrine of immortality. It 
is mainly grounded — a great truth: the 

adual character of the operations of nature, 
inconsistent, it is argued, with a sudden 
transition from being to non-existence. Un- 
less, however, the immateriality of the think- 
ing principle in man can be established, the 
argument would prove the immortality of 
animals, as well as of such physical endow- 
ments as have not been affected by disease. 
Mendelssohn does not leave this question 
untouched; but he was incompetent to deal 
with the physiological side of the subject, and 
his treatise can only be classed as the elegant 
prolusion of a moralist. Another important 
work was the ‘‘ Morgenstunden,” a vindica- 
tion of the deceased Lessing, and practically 
of Spinoza, whose sentiments Lessing was 
accused of haying adopted. Mendelssohn 
had formerly defined the universe as a crea~ 
tion out of the Divine substance, a view 
involying the main principle of Spinozism, 
and directly opposed to the notions of Deity 
and Creation prevalent in his day. He now 
attempted, by concession and modification, to 
get rid of the ethical objections usually 
brought against. kindred theories. An un- 
pleasant controversy resulted, which par- 
tially embittered his latter days. He diedin 
1786, leaving a name to which no antagonist 
could attach even the shadow of reproach. 
The disgraceful bigotry of the Prussian sove- 
reigns has up to this time prevented the erec- 
tion of any monument to a man held in 
equal veneration by the enlightened of every 
confession. 

Dr. Kayserling has performed his task 
ably, and made the most of an uneventful life. 
His own position as that of an orthodox Jew 
has perhaps led him to underrate the signifi- 
cance of Mendelssohn’s labours. However 
strict may have been Mendelssohn’s own 
observance of the ceremonial law, we can 
hardly suppose him blind to the inevitable 
tendency of the toleration for which he con- 
tended. From their own point of view, the 
Polish Rabbis were perfectly in the right. 
Mendelssohn’s own family were among the 
first to set the example of transition to 
Christianity, which, by conciliating their 
race, has gained thousands of liberal and 
philanthropic professors. Even where the 
ancestral rites are retained they interpose no 
such effectual barrier as of old. 








NOTICES. 


Britanno-Roman Jnscriptions, with Critical 
Notes. By the Rev. John McCaul, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of University College, Toronto, &c. (Toronto: 
Henry Rowsell; and London, Longman & Co.)— 
Tus work is rather a curiosity, as coming from 
Canada. It consists of a collection of inscriptions 
belonging to the Roman period, found in different 
parts of Great Britain, and of notes and suggestions 
on the true readings of these inscriptions and their 
interpretation. First, in forty-seven pages, are 
given the inscriptions themselves, to the number 
of two hundred in all, divided into the following 
six classes—(1) Altars, Votive Tablets,and Offer- 





ings; (2) Commemorative Tablets; (3) Sepul- 
. : _chral Stones; (4) Centurial Stones; (5 igs O 
became thoroughly associated with the intel- (4) Mt 
forming the bulk of the volume, and arranged in 


Lead ; (6) Miscellaneous. Then follow the notes, 


the alphabetical order of the counties in which the 
inscriptions were found. “As my object,” says 
the author, “has been to discuss only those in- 
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scriptions which seem not to have been satisfac- 


torily explained, I have necessarily called in ques- | 
tion the readings or interpretations proposed by | 
those who had previously examined them. In > r 
thus impugning the opinions or statements of | enthusiasm; we should hail a step towards (the 

| negro’s) freedom—the slightest advance from slavery 
to serfdom. But no such prospect is held out by the 
| statesmen of the South. Slavery is 
| a fundamental institution. 


antiquaries of the highest authority in British 
Archeology, it is far from being my wish to de- 
tract from their well-earned reputation; I have 
simply felt it to be a duty both to them and to 
myself not to reject their views without stating 
my objections to them.” For any imperfections 
that may be found in his work, and, in particular, 
for having in some cases been obliged to accept the 
quotations of others without verification, the 
author pleads the very valid excuse of the absence 
in so young a country as Canada of some of the 
requisite books and other aids. 


The First Temptation; or, “ Eritis sicut Deus.” 
A Philosophical Romance. Translated from the 
German. By Mrs. William R. Wilde. (T. C. 
Newby.)—A cumsrovs, ill-written, spasmodic, 
and sentimental book, in three dreadfully-long 
volumes, with extracts from the heroine’s letters, 
diaries, &c., to show that all German professors 
who do not believe as the author does are sure to 
turn drunkards, and have their children killed. 
This will drive their wives mad, and when the 
wives recover they will be mournful and bore 
their husbands ; on which the professor-husbands 
will fall desperately in love with the first little 
coquettes that turn up, and try to shut up their 
wives in madhouses. Meantime, the professors’ 
disciples, if smiths, will murder their wives for 
going to church ; and, if better educated, will live 
with their fathers’ housekeeper-mistresses, and 
incite them to poison the fathers’ lawful wives and 
children. Therefore let all Germans, and pro- 
fessors especially, be strictly orthodox and pious, 
or the said dreadful fate will befal them. The 
scene of the romance is laid just before the French 
Revolution ; and, if the writer would have been 
content to abjure his “awful warning,’ to give a 
moderately fair representation of the views op- 
posed to his own, to do without an unbearable 
amount of talk about subjectivity, objectivity, 
idea, essence, &c., and to make people behave like 
human beings instead of like stage-spouters, he 
(or she) might have made a book that would 
live out of so good a subject ; as it is, the work is 
a poor grotesque, on which it is a pity that the 
translator’s labour and the printer’s work should 
have been wasted. 

Recognition: a Chapter from the History of the 
North American and South American States. By 
Frederick Waymouth Gibbs, C.B. (London: 
Wm. Ridgway. Pp. 46.)—WiurnH great clear- 
ness and entire impartiality Mr. Gibbs points 
out that the precedent to be followed by Eng- 
land in ‘recognizing the Southern Confederacy 
is, “that of the Recognition of the Inde- 
pendence of the States of Spanish America by 
the United States in 1822, and by England in 
1825.” He shows that the recognition of the 
United States by France in 1788 is not a case in 
point, in consequence of the French hostility to 
England; that the recognition of Greece is also 
not quotable, because before its independence was 
established the Allies destroyed the Turkish fleet 
at Navarino, and a French army occupied the 
Morea; and that in the case of Belgium and Hol- 
land, the putting asunder of the couple that the 
Five Powers had joined together was the act of 
the same Five Powers that had wedded them, such 
act being done when the Powers were requested 
by the King of the united countries to settle the 
differences that had arisen between them. But in 
the case of the States of Spanish America, both 
the United States and England were neutrals, 
both friendly to Spain, and the doctrine laid 
down by Mr. Adams, the United States minister, 
was— 

We must consider separately the two questions: 
whether there is a contest with Spain still pending ? 
and whether internal tranquillity be securely esta- 
blished ? as to the first, we must mean such a con- 
test as exhibits some equality of force, and of which, 
if the combatents were left to themselves, the issue 
would be in some degree doubtful. 

Spain had one castle in Mexice, one island on the 
coast of Chili, and one small army in Upper Peru. 
So Mr. Adams recognised the Spanish American 
States. England waited three years, from her 
friendliness to Spain, and her desire to see Spain 
take the first step in the recognition ; but as Spain 
would not move, England recognized the States 
too. When, then, the North recognizes the South, 
or has only one small army on its territory, and 
for three years sends no new one there, England 
may think of recognizing the South, if her abhor- 
ence of slavery does not lead her to wait for some 
sign of repentance, some promise of amendment 





in the guilty course of the South towards the 


negro. 


“‘ No Englishman, I should hope,” says Mr. Gibbs, | 


“can feel for the Confederate States the smallest 


ut forward as 
The English Minister to 
whose lot it may fall to make the recognition, after 
recording his admiration of the struggle thus 
crowned with success, will have to add, that —e 
land would be false to her traditions if she could 
welcome with heartiness a State, which, at the mo- 
ment of its entrance into the community of nations, 
openly professes principles solemnly condemned by 
the whole Christian world.” 

La Pologne Martyr. By J. Michelet. (Paris: 
E. Dentu; London: Dulau & Co. Pp. 365.)— 
“Tr is not the accident of the Polish insurrection 
which draws this book from my heart: I had it 
long within me, and was compelled to speak.” 
It is thus Professor Michelet introduces his 
eloquent appeal in favour of Poland. The book is 
a singular rhapsody, part biographical, part histo- 
rical, part mythical, like most of Michelet’s works. 
There are few men in this country who will not 
sympathise with all that he says in favour of the 
unhappy nation ; yet there are few again who will 
consent to look, as Michelet does, upon Poland as 
the adopted child of French, and only French, 
compassion. France is the heart of Western 
Europe, and “la Pologne est le cour du Nord” 
is the poetical argument round which the author 
of ‘La Femme” spins his thread of eloquence, 
forgetful of aught des in the world but these two 
“hearts.” Unnecessary to say that the book is 
full of marvellous touches of eloquence, the secret 
of which few living Frenchmen possess to such a 
degree as J. Michelet. Surpassed he is only by 


one of his countrymen—the exile of St. John’s | 


Wood, Louis Blanc. 

The Flower of Christian Chivalry. By Mrs. 
W. R. Lloyd. With Illustrations by J. D. 
Watson. (Hogg and Sons. Pp. 314.)—Mnrs. 
Luoyp, who, as we learn from the preface, lives at 
the metropolis of the cold-water-cure, has “ strolled 
about in the wide historic garden,’ with the for- 
tunate result of discovering “ plots of ground in 
the world which are worthy of research,” from a 
Malvern point of view. After taking due posses- 
sion of the new territory, Mrs. Lloyd began 
“selecting her bouquet: choosing now, perhaps, 
for the sake of a rare scent, now of a fair bloom, 
but more commonly because of some one excellent 
virtue.” To speak the language of dry matter of 


fact, Mrs. Lloyd has compiled a series of biogra- | ™ ; ; ; ; 
| tion a in Japan,” and is a review of Sir 


phies, ten in number, of saints, bishops, doctors 
of theology, monks, abbés, and clerks in the 
Ordnance Office. The ordinary biographical 
dictionaries have been duly adhered to in sketch- 
ing the lives of these persons, and great credit is 
due to Mrs. W. R. Lloyd for not having diluted 
her stories with more esthetic moisture than was 
absolutely necessary to present the “ bouquet” as 
fresh to the world. 

Introductory Address on the Study of Anthro- 
pology. By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A. (Triib- 
ner & Co. Pp. 20.)—THE science of anthro- 
pology has lately made such progress, and is be- 
coming the object of such general interest, that 
this little pamphlet is sure to find its due 
number of readers. It contains the substance 
of an address delivered before the Anthropological 
Society of London on the 24th of February last. 


Alcohol. A Poem, by Richard Heathcote Gooch. 
Second Edition. (W. Tweedie. Pp. 48.)—Mnr. R. 
H. Goocu is very hard upon alcohol; as fierce in 
his attacks as valiant George Cruikshank, Esq., 
to whom the poem is dedicated. It is but fair to 
say, that the verses in which these sentiments are 
expressed give high proof of poetical talent in the 
author. 

A Voice from the Motherland, answering Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe’s Appeal. By Civis Anglicus. 
(Triibner & Co. Pp. 46.)—TueE ‘‘ voice” says what 
every Englishman, ay, and Englishwoman, will 
assent to—that there is not, nor ever has been among 
us any sympathy with slavery or slave-holders. 

Beeton’s Books of Home Games. Part 12. 
Whist. By Captain Crawley. Part 13. Whist, Loo, 
and Cribbage. (Pp. 31 ial on 32.) —WELL-WRIT- 
TEN and lucid descriptions of these popular games. 

Beeton’s Publications.—The Boy’s Own Maga- 
zine. The Boy’s Own Library. Dictionary of 
Science, Art, and Literature. Englishwoman’s 
Domestic Magazine.. Illuminated Family Bible. 
(8. O. Beeton).—Or these various useful publica- 
tions the “ boys’ books” are most to our taste. 
The. Bible, too, proceeds satisfactorily; but we 
miss the cartoons by Julius Schnorr. 
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APRIL PERIODICALS. 


The Westminster Review. New Series. No. 46. 
April. (Triibner & Co.)—Brstpks the usual classi- 
fied survey of contemporary literature at the end, 
this number contains seven articles. One is an 


_ article of political information and statistics, en- 
titled “ Austrian Constitutionalism;” another is 


on “ The Resources of India;” a third on “ The 
Jews of Western Europe ”—a sketch, with several 
books as the text, of the history of the Jews and 
their relations to Western society, from Roman 
times to the present ; and a fourth is a review of 
“ Lady Morgan's Memoirs,” relating their sub- 
stance, with comments. The remaining three 
articles are more of the kind characteristic of the 
‘** Westminster,” and in which it is strongest. One 
of them is “On the Antiquity of Man "—~a review 
of Sir C. Lyell’s book and other writings; another, 
entitled “The Reformation Arrested,” has Bisho 
Colenso’s “Second Part” for its text; and the third, 
which is written with force and pungency, and is 
named ‘* Truth versus Edification,” is a reply to 
the doctrine of literary criticism propounded 
recently by Mr. Matthew Arnold in “ Macmillan’s 
Magazine ” in that article of his on the Colenso 
controversy which attracted so much attention. 
Both sides will find this reply worth reading. 


The Museum. A Quarterly Magazine of Edu- 
cation, Literature, and Science. No. 9. April, 
(Edinburgh: James Gordon and Co.) WHILE 
this periodical is addressed chiefly to those pro- 
fessionally engaged in education, and contains 
articles on special topics interesting to such, as well 
as a quarterly digest of educational news, it con- 
tains, also, not unfrequently, articles of more gene- 
ral literary interest. In the present number we 
have a paper on “ Public Education in Massa- 
chusetts,” by Canon Robinson of York; one on 
‘*Cambridge As it Is ;”’ an essay entitled “ Quoting 
and Quoters ;” an article called ‘“ Public Schools 
in Fiction,” d propos of recent novels of school- 
life; one on “ Homeric Translations ;”’ and one on 
“School Botany,” written by the Rev. Geo. Hens- 
low, of Hampton-Lucy Grammar School, describ- 
ing the late Professor Henslow’s plan of introdu- 
cing the study of botany into his village-school at 
Hitcham. 

Besides the continuation of the tale, “ Mrs. 
Clifford’s Marriage,” and a fifteenth part of Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s “Caxtoniana,” in which he dis- 
courses his Bulwer-Lyttonian philosophy on the 
topics of Self-control and Modern Misanthropy, 
we have in Blackwood, for the present month, six 
miscellaneous articles. The first is entitled “Sensa- 


Rutherford Alcock’s work; there is, also, in the 
guise of a review, a sketch of Sir James Graham’s 
life, arriving at this conclusion—-“ The position he 
achieved among the statesmen of the passing age 
was exactly that which nature intended him to 
fill: he stood neither in the front rank, nor 
perhaps in the second, but took a — prominent 
place in the third;” there is an article on Rome, 
called “The Inexhaustible Capital,” @ propos of 
Mr. Story’s “ Roba di Roma;” there is a review 
of “ Spedding’s Life of Bacon ;” and there is a 
brief moralizing on the Royal Marriage, called 
“ Marriage Bells.” But perhaps the best written 
article in the number, and the most interesti 
in matter, is “The Yeang-tai Mountains an 
Spirit-writing in China.” It gives an account of 
excursions and observations by the writer in a 
district of China, and includes curious informa- 
tion as to a peculiar kind of spirit-rapping prac- 
tice, which it seems is as old as the hills among 
the Chinese. 

Mr. Ruskin contributes to Fraser another of 
those “ Essays on Political Economy” which have 
irritated so many, but which may not be the less 
worth reading forall that. In this essay he “ exa- 
mines the general conditions of government, and 
fixes the sense in which” he “is to use, in future, 
the terms applied to them.” He defines the “ go- 
vernment ofa state”’ as consisting in its customs, 
laws, and councils, and their enforcements ; and he 
discourses under these several heads—making fur- 
ther definitions and deviating into many ingenuities 
in the text or in foot-notes. What he sayson the sub- 
ject of slavery will perhaps irritate more than any- 
thing else. The whole passage is long ; but it winds 
up thas—“ The fact is that slavery is not a political 
institution at all, but an inherent, natural, and 
eternal inheritance of a large portion of the human 
race, to whom the more you give of their own will, 
the more slaves they will make themselves. In 
common parlance, we idly confuse captivity with 
slavery, and are always thinking of the difference 
between pine-trunks and cowslip- bells, or between 
carrying wood and clothes-stealing, instead of 






















































noting that far more serious difference between 
Ariel and Caliban, and the means by which prac- 
oa, Age difference may be brought about. I 
sh dwell, even in these prefatory papers, at 
somewhat more length on this matter, had not all 
I would say been said already in vain (not, as I 

ultimately in vain) by Carlyle.” In ad- 
dition to Mr. Ruskin’s there is a varied 
Me 2 of matter in the number, including one of 
A. K. H. B.’s essays ; another reflective-sarcastic 
essay entitled “ A Chapter on Notables ;” and a 

deal of verse. ‘Laurence Bloomfield in 

d,” a serial poem, of which we have Part VI. 
in the present number, is worthy of attention. 

The Cornhill Magazine is a very interesting 
number. “ Life in a Barrack” is evidently written 
by one with tolerable experience in the matter ; 
while “A Run through the Southern States ”’ 
gives much attractive information respecting the 
position of the American confederacy at the end 
of last year. “Poland and her Friends,” treats 
the great political question of the day from a 
historical point of view. ‘‘ Romola,’’ proceeding to 
the fifty-first chapter, is as interesting as ever, 
and the same may be said of the “ Small House 
of Allington.” 

In Maemillan, Signor Ruffini continues his 
story of “ Vincenzo; or, Sunken Rocks.” The 
story gains in power, and seems to be ap hing a 
crisis of domestic tragedy. Miss Muloch furnishes 
a sketch of Jewish schools in London under the 
title “Children of Israel.” Mr. Hare has a 
paper giving an “ Ideal of a Local Government 

the Metropolis,” which ought to be interesting 

at the t moment. There follows a dashing 
article of Highland scenery and description, by a 
writer who calls himself “John Bull, junior.” 
“My Uncle and His House” is a characteristic 
of Danish life, by a new writer. There is a 
scientific article on the “ Antiquity of Man,” in 
which a digest is given of Sir C. Lyell’s work. 
‘* A Bewitched King,” by Sir John Bowring, and 
“ Marginalia of Lord Macaulay,” by the Rev. Dr. 
James Hamilton, are two short articles—the latter 
giving curious specimens of Lord Macaulay’s MS. 
annotations in the books he read. Professor 
Abdy, of Cambridge, contributes an article on 
“Poland and the Treaty of Vienna.” There is an 
account of ‘‘ Servia in 1863,” by a Servian Senator, 
worth reading at a time when there is so much 
interest in the Slavonian nations generally; and 


there are three pieces of verse—two of them by the 
late W. Sidney Walker, and one by Dean Alford, 
of Canterbury. 


Temple Bar, for April, contains three more 
sng of “ John Marchmont’s Legacy,” by the 
author of “Lady Audley’s Secret ;’’ *‘ Grace 
Before Meat;’’ an Account of the Origin and 
Growth of the Present Insurrection in Poland, 
with a description of the organisation of the 
mysterious league which directs and controls 
national sentiment in that country; ‘‘ Put to 
the Test,’’ by Edmund Yates; two articles by 
Mr. Sala, the one being Part VII. of ‘‘ Breakfast 
in Bed,’’ the other, ‘‘ Cloudy Memories of an Old 
Passport :’? One Day in Denmark—which the 
Author spent there in an Inn and about the Streets 
of pe oan whilst en route to St. Petersburgh ; 
Part IT. of “ Trial by Jury;” “Artistic Sayings and 
Doings,” in which Nagy (ltrs the evils of the 

nt state of art-education and patronage in 
England. The number closes with a tale, “ Love 
and Jealousy,” and a poem entitled “The Un- 
loved Wife.” 


St. James’s Magazine opens with a story called 
“ Aubrey Marston.” “ Embellished London” 
contains an account of various improvements 
effected, and about to be effected, in our huge me- 
tropolis. There is an article on “ Blacks,” with a 
description of negro-life in Kingston, Jamaica, as 
witnessed by the writer, who expresses a very 
preference for the native African, as com- 
ed with the negro born on a foreign soil; one 
entitled “The ee of Austria,” in which the 
domestic sorrows of that lady are recounted ; 
vee Part agg Hany al Favourites.” The num- 
contains, besi above, ‘* Masquerading at 
the Pantheon,” by the Hermit of Belgravia. 
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Cuvurcu or Carist (The). What is it? Where oe? and 
may we know it? By L. 8. E. Feap. vo. sd. 


pp. 20. Norwich: Cundali and Miller. Simpkin. 24. 
Crucutery’s County Atlas of England and Wales, show- 


ing all the Railw 


s and Stations with their Names; 


also the Turnpike Roads and principal Cross Roads to 
all the Cities, Market and Borough Towns, with the 
distance from town to town. Delineated on a Series 


of 46 County Maps. 


Coloured, 8s. 
(Thomas). Works. Second Edition. In 15 


De Quincey 
Volumes. 


Volume 15. Biogra 


Roy. 8vo. Cruchley. Plain, 6s. ; 


phies of Shaks ’ 


Pope, Goethe, and Schiller, and on the Political Parties 
of Modern England. Post 8vo. pp. vii—376,. Black. 


4s, 6d 


DIsRakui ove 


Edition, 


Curiosities of Literature. A New 
dited, with Memoir and Notes, by his Son, 


the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. In Three Volumes, 


Vol. 3. Post 8vo. pp. 540. Routledge. 


3s. 6d. 


Down 1n A Mine; or, Buried Alive. By the Author of 


““The Story of a Pocket Bible.”’ 
18mo. pp. 180. Religious Tract Society. 


With Illustrations. 
ls. 6d. 


Drury (Anna . Deep Waters. A Novel. Three Vols. 


Post 8vo. pp. 8 
Dyer (Rev. William). 


pp. 1 
6d.; cl. ls. 


Chapman and Hall, 31s. 


6d. 


Famous Titles of Christ. 18mo. 
42. Glasgow :, Porteous and Hislop, Simpkin. 8d. 


Epwarps (Sutherland). The Polish“ tivity: an 


Account of the 
J poor nag of Po 


resent Position of the 


oles in the 
d, and in the Polish Provinces of 


ustria, Prussia, and Russia. With Engravings, Two 


Volumes. 


8vo. pp. 725. W.H. Alien. 2s. 


Extts (William). Philo-Socrates. PartIV. Among tho 
Boys. 12mo. sd. pp. 160. Smith and Elder. 1s. 

Famity Heraup Hanpy Booxs. No. 3. A Manual of 
Music; with a Dictionary of Musical Terms, and an 
Explanation of Abbreviations and Signs most fre- 
quently used in Music. 18mo. sd. pp. 63. Blake. 2d. 

First Temptation (The); or, “‘ Eritis sicut Dens.’”’ A 


Philosophical Ro 


mance. 


lated from the 


German, 
by Mrs. W. R. Wilde. Three Vols. Post 8vo. bw § 
8. . 


Fortune (Robert). 


Yedo and Peking: a Narrative of a 


Journey to the Capitals of Japan and China, with 


Notices of the natural 


productions, agriculture, horti- 


culture, and trade of those countries, and other things 


met with by the 
8vo. pp. xvi—395. 
Gisss (Frederick Waymouth, C.B.). 
. ter from the History of the 


urray. 1 


With ae and Illustrations. 


Recognition: a 
orth American and 


outh American States. 8vo. sd. pp. 46. Ridgway. 1s. 
Grsson (James, D.D.). Present. Truths in 


Man’s 


of God,’ with their relation to 


ility and God’s Sov 


Theology. 


in ‘* The Things 
pel Doctrine and 


Moral Responsibility. Two Volumes, 8vo. pp. 22— 


902. Glasgow: Murray and Son. Nisbet. 
Goocn (Richard Heathcote). Al 
Feap. 8vo. sd. pp. 43. 


Hawt (Bishop). B 
Meditations and Vows. 


Hislop and 


18mo. pp. 144. 
Porteous, Sd. 6d., cloth ls. 


21s. 
cohol. Second Edition. 


of the Devout Soul, and 


Glasgow : 


Hart (8. W.). Law of Impersonation as applied to Ab- 


stract Ideas, &c. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


4s. 6d. 


ribner. 


Hancock (Thomas). Lessons Learned from the Marriage 
of the Prince of Wales. A Sermon preached in the 


Church of St. Leonard’s, Bucks. 


Tring: Bird. 
Herozs, Philosophers, and Courtiers of the Time of 
Louis XVI. By the Author of “‘ The Secret History of 
the Court of France under Louis XV.”’ Two Volumes. 


Post 8vo. pp. xxxi—721. 


Cr. 8vo. sd. pp. 16. 


Hurst and Blackett. 21s, 


Hower (John, M.A.) Works. Volume V. Containin 


the Treatises on Divine Prescience and the Trinity. 
Letter concerning Stillingfleet’s Sermon; Three Dis 


. 
? 
: 

- 


courses on Public Occasions, &c., &c. 8vo. pp. viii-- 
440. Religious Tract Society. 5s. 


Hunt (James, Ph.D., F.S.A.). Introduc 


thro Salontoal Society of 
polo te) 
8vo. sd. pp. Trilbner. 


Address on 


of Qnieropeogy delivered before the An- 
m 


_ February 24th, 1863. 


Iypran Annexations: British Treatmentof Native Princes. 
Reprinted from the ‘‘ Westminster Review,’’ New 


Series, No. 


8vo, sd. pp. 48. 
Jupan’s Lion. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Twenty-first 


Thousand. 


Feap. 8vo. pp. 375. Seeley. 5s 


Karr (Alphonse). Tour round my 


from the French. 
G. Wood, M.A., F.L.8., &. A New 
Tilustrations. Sm. post S8vo. bds. pp. xii—332. 
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3s. 6d. 


45, January, 1863. Revised and Corrected. 
Triibner. 64d. 


Garden. Translated 
Revised and Edited by the Rev. J. 


on. With 


Kryevaxe (Alexander William). Invasion of the Crimea: 


its Coes and sa Account of its 


Death of 
8vo. pp, xl 


Progress down to the 
Edition. Two Volumes. 

























Lzasx (William, D.D.). Willy Heath; and the House 
Rent With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. pp. 1%. 8. W. 
Partridge. 1s. 6d. 

Lever (Charles). Davenport Dunn. A Man of our Day. 
Cheap Edition. (Select Library of Fiction.) Two 
Younes, 12mo. bds. pp. vii--761. Chapman and Hall, 


Lizsre (Justus Von). Natural Laws of Husbandry 
Edited by John Blyth, M.D. 8vo. pp. xx—416. Wal- 
ton and Maberly. 


Lispines From Low Latrruprs. Extracts from the 


Journal of the Hon. Impulsia Gushington. Oblong 
4to. pp. 82. Murray. 21s 


Teachers, Pan Saholemn, and all persons preparing 
for Government Examinations. 12mo. pp. viil—318. 
Longman, 3s. 6d. 
Macrartane (James, D.D., F.R.S.E.). The Railway. 
In Six Lectures. Feap. 8vo. cloth sewed, pp. 111. 
itchie. 1s. 6d. 
Britanno-Roman Inscrip- 
8vo. Toronto: Rowsell, 


Edinburgh: Paton and 


McCaun (Rev. J., LL.D.). 
tions, with Critical Notes. 
Longman, lis. 

McCuttoce (J. R.). Treatise on the Principles and 
Practical Influence of Taxation and the Funding 
System. Third Edition, revised, corrected, and im- 
proved. 8vo. pp. xviii—624. Black, 14s. 

Maysow (George). Pupil’s Guide to Etymology ; contain- 


ing the Principal Roots from the Latin, Greek, and 
er Languages, with their Derivatives, to r with 
copious Exercises on Prefixes and Affixes. Nineteenth 


Edition. 18mo. pp. 132. .Edinburgh: Gall and Inglis. 
Houlston and Wright. 1s. 


Marse. The Dark Night ushering in the Dawn of 
Eternal Day ; or, the Destinies of Rome, Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem ; the World’s Confusion, and the Coming 
Restorer. With a Notice of certain probable Scri 
references to Great Britain. By the Rev. W. Tilso n 
Marsh, M.A. Third Edition. 8vo. sd. pp. 32, 
Hatchard. 6d. 

Martiy (Samuel). Extra Work of a London Pastor, 
Cr. 8vo. pp. vi—315. Book Society, 3s. 6d. 

Murray. Ship-Building in Iron and Wood. By Andrew 
Murray. And Steam-Ships. By Robert Murray, C. E. 
Second Edition. 4to. pp. xii—166, With twenty-seven 
plates. Black. 14s. 

NAPIER (Rt. Hon. Joseph, LL.D., D.C.L.). The Miracles, 
Butler's Argument on Miracles Explained and De- 
fended, with Observations on Hume, Baden Powell, 
and J. 8. Mill. To which is added a Critical Disser- 
tation by the Rey. H. L. Mansel, B.D. Cr. 8vo. sd, 
pp. ii Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co. 6d. 

Oxtp Commoporg (The). By the Author of “‘ Rattlin the 
Reefer,”’ &c. , &c. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. sd. pp. 311, 
Routledge. 1s. 


Pratt (William). Grace of Glenholme. Three Volumes, 
Post 8vo. Newby. 31s. 6d. 

Porter (Désiré). Prince of Wales’ First French Book, 
First French Teacher, in Three Sections, New Edition, 
arranged upon a new Plan, giving the literal transla- 
tions under the French, with pronunciation on one 

, and corresponding French without the English 
on the other; with directions when the consonant is to 
be carried on to the next vowel, where e¢ is silent, &., 
&c. 18mo. cl. sd. pp. x—113. Allan ¢ Co. 1s. 


Princess or Waxzs (The): her People and Country; 
her Religion and Marriage. Feap. 8vo. sd. pp. 140. 
Snow. 1s. ; 

Puncn. Reissue. Vol. 26. January to June, 1854. 4to, 
bds,, pp. xx—274. Office. 5s. 

Reapines ror Youne Men, Merchants, and Men of Busi- 
ness. New Edition, Cr. 8vo. cl. sd. pp. 150, James 
Blackwood, 1s. 

Reppine (Cyrus). Memoirs of Remarkable Misers. Two 
Volumes. Post 8vo. pp. vi—656. Skeet. 21s. 

Bocsas (ienry); A Vindication of Bishop Colenso. Re- 
printed from *‘ Good Words,’ with corrections. By the 
author of *‘The Eclipse of Faith.” Cr. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 105. Black. 1s. 

Scorr (Sir Walter). Waverley Novels. Cheap Edition, 
Vol. 16. Quentin Durward. Feap. 8vo. sd. pp. xxii— 
333. Black. 1s. 

Srpzesornam (Rev. J. 8. M. A.). Legal Exemption of the 
Clergy from Turnpike Tolls. 8vo. sd. pp. 23. Oxford : 
Shrimpton. Whittaker. 

Simmons (Capt. Thomas Frederick, R.A.). Remarks on 
the Constitution and Practice of Courts Martial; with 
a Summary of the Law of Evidence, as connected 
therewith, and some Notice of the Criminal Law of 
England, with reference to the Trial of Civil Offences, 
Fifth Edition, revised. 8vo. pp. xvi—503. Murray. 14s, 

Smira (Rev. James, A.M.). Homilies and Communion 
Discourses. Feap. 8vo. pp. 179. Black. 3s. 6d. 

Tavzes From tHe German. Translated by E. K. E, 
Feap. 8vo. cl. sd. Emily Faithfull. 1s. 

Tonro Sou-ra Reporter (The) and Magazine of Vocal 
Music for the People. Vol. V. Sm. 4to. pp. 192. 
Ward & Co, 2s. 

Tratice (W. H. J.). Handbook of Mechanics’ Institutions. 
Second Edition. 8vo. cl. lp. Longman, 2s, 

Tram (Rev. W., A.M.). Literary Characteristics and 
oo tir ae of the Bible. Post 8vo. pp. ix—335, 


lack, 
Vorce (A) from the Motherland, answering Mrs. H. 


Beecher Stowe’s Ap . By Civis Ang . 8vo. 
sd, pp. 46. Triibner. eee 

Wraxaut (Lascelles). Remarkable Adventures and Un- 
revealed steries. ‘‘The World’s Mine Ovyster,’’ 
Two Vols. Post8vyo. pp. xx—676. Bentley. 21s. 

Youre Docror (The). By the Author of “ Sir Arthur 
Bouverie.”” New Edition. (Standard Novel Library.) 
Feap. 8vo. bds. pp. 327. OC. H. Clarke. 2s. 





GERMAN. 

Boeparowirtscu (General M.) Geschichte d. Feldzu 
im J. 1812, nach den guy Q us 
d. Russ. v. Oberlient. Adjutant G. Baumgarten. Vol. 
Itt. Mit 5. Uebersichtskarten u 8 Plinen, 8vo, pp. 
425, Leipzig, Schlicke, 5 thalers, 
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Exes. (Dr.) Land u. Leute d. preussischen Staats y. 
oo Provinzen nach den statistischen Aufnahmen 
nde 1861 u. Anfang 1862. Fol.pp. 48. Berlin, Decker. 

} thaler. 

Férstrr (Ernst.) Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem Leben v. 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. Zur Feier seines 100jahr. 
Geb es 2 Bd. 8. pp. 308. Miinchen, Fleisch- 
mann. 3 er. 12 ngr. 

Gwyetst (Dr. Rud.) Die Geschichte d. Self-government 
in England od. die innere Entwicklg. der Parlaments- 
verfassg. bis zum d. 18. Jahrh. 8. pp. 404. Berlin, 
Springer, 24 thalers. 

Horrinerr (Major R. R.v.) Beitriage zur Kenntniss der 
‘europiiischen Heere u. Flotten u. hierauf beziiglichen 
Budget-Verhiltnisse. 8. pp. 42. Wien, Gerold, 8 ngr. 

Lisxe (Prof. Dr. Wilh.) Geschichte der Plastik von den 
iiltesten Zeiten bis zurGegenwart. Part1. 8. pp. 400. 
Leipzig, Seeman. 3 thalers. 

Quveut (Gen.-Consul R.) Daspreuszische u. deutsche Con- 
sularwesen im Zusammenhange m. derinnern u. aussern 
Politik. 8. pp. 364. Berlin, Kempel. 2 thalers. 

Scnraper-Herine. Biographisch-literarisches Lexicon 
der Thierirzte aller Zeiten u. Linder. Part2. 8. pp. 
161—288. Stuttgart, Ebner & Seubert. 24ngr. 

Scuweeter (Dr. Alb.) Geschichte der Philosophie im 
Umriss. 8. pp. 243. Stuttgart, Franckh. 1 thaler 6 ngr. 


Serr (Prof. Dr. Joh. Nep.) Jerusalem u. das heilige 


Land od. Pilgerbuch nach Palistina, Syrien u. Aegyp- | 
ne yee La battaglia di sagentos la dispersi- | 
ippo II., illustrate | 


ten. Part4. 8. pp. 721-781. Schaffhausen, Hurter. 
1} thaler, 

Troéutscu (Privatdoc. Dr. v> Die Krankheiten d. 
Ohres, ihre Erkenntniss u. Behandlg. 8. Pp. 262. 
Wiirzburg, Stahel. 2 thalers 6 ngr. 

Wrever (Prof. Dr. Chrn.) Die Grundziige der Weltord- 
nung. 8. Pp. 808. Leipzig, C. F. Winter. 

Wisticexvs (Hugo.) Die Symbolik v. Sonne u, Tag in 





der germanischen Mythologie. 8, Pp. 92. Zirich, 
Kiesling. 4 thaler. 
DUTCH. 
Braxer (Jhr. R. G. B. de Vaynes van.) De verdediging 


van Nederlandsch-Indié. 3estuk. Eindbeschouwingen 
en proeve van een stelsel van verdediging. Gr. 8°. 
Amsterdam, P. NV. van Kampen. f1,20. Compleet. 
£5,50. 


GOUVERNEMENTSBLADEN van de Kolonie Suriname, 1862. 
Kl, folio. Rotterdam, H. Nijgh. 10,80. 


Hervormer (Een) in de Katholieke kerk uit onze dagen. 
Post 8°. Groningen, P. ran Zweeden. f£0,50, 


Huypercorsr (Dr. B.) Aanteekeningen op het ‘‘ Ontwerp 
der spelling voor het aanstaande Nederlandsch Woor- 
denboek.”” Gr. 8°. Nijmegen, C. Klereg. f£0,60. 


Kornen (Mr. H. J.) Ter nagedachtenis van Jacosvs 
JOHANNES LE Roy, in leven predikant te Oude-Tonge. 
Gr. 8°. Amsterdam, H. Héveker. f0,30. 

Kvyrerr (Hz. G.) Vingerwijsingss binnen het gebied der 
Nederlandsche spelling, naar aanleiding van het ont- 
werp der spelling voor het aanstaande Nederlandsch 
Woordenboek. Gr. 8°, Utrecht, J. G. Broese. f£0,30, 

MAERLANT’s (Jacob van.) Spiegel historiacl, uitgegeven 
door de Maatschappij der Nederlandsche letterkunde 
te Leiden. 2e deel, 4e afl. Gr. 4°. (bl. 241—320 in 2 kol.) 
Leiden, BE. J. Brild, £1,650. 

Mvxock (Miss.) Meesteres en dienstmaagd. Eene schets 
van huiselijk leven. Uit*het Engelsch, door Antonia. 
io Gr. 8°. Amsterdam, P. N. van Kampen. 

Russxt (Jos.) Kronijk of geschiedkundige beschrijving 
der stad en voormalige heerlijkheid Sittard, met aan- 
hangsel over Koning Zwenrinotp en de heerlijkheid 
Born. Gr. 8°. Maastricht, A. van den Hoeven, £1,50. 


Scnoxxer (Mr. C. J.) Eenige opmerkingen over de ver- 
zekering tegen de gevaren der zee, volgens het Neder- 
landsch wetboek van koophandel. Gr. 8°. Amsterdam, 
P. B. van Waning Bolt. £1,20. 


Sweiss (H.) Neérlands vloot en reederijei. Alphabetisch 
opgemaakt. 6ejaargang. Post 8°. Rottertam, P.M, 
Bazendijk. £1,90. 

Tuemis, Regtskundig tijdschrift, door Mr. Dav. H. 
Levyssoun NorMAN en anderen. Tweede verzameling. 
Sy a N°, 1. Gr. 8°. Gravenhage, Gebr. Belinfante. 

’ . 





FRENCH. 
Bavuparp. Le Tocsin de la Pologne. 
dard. 8°. Paris, Dentu. 
Bornviturers. Etudes politiques et économiques. Par 
M. Boinvilliers, maitre des requétes au conseil d’ Etat, 
Deux volumes. 8°, 1024p. Paris, L. Hachette et Ce. 
Bovreotrs. ry ag gee nautiques recueillis 4 bord 
du Du é et de la Forte pendant un voyage en Chine. 
1860—1862. Par M. 8. Bourgois, capitaine de vaissean. 
8°. 76 p. et carte. Paris, llamel ainé. 
Brvevrer. Etude sur |’Ecclésiaste. Théase présentée & 
la Faculté de Théologie Protestante de Strasbourg. Par 


Par Marius Bau- 


P. Bruguier. 8°,32p. Strasbourg, Silbermanan. 
Cararon. Documents inédits concernant la com ie 
de Jésus, publiés parle P. Auguste Carayon, de la méme 
compagnie. Poitiers, Oudin. 
Caxta. Pape et Pologne. Par J. M.Cayla. 8°. Paris, 
Dentu. 1 fr. 


— _ Rem souvenirs 2 impressions de 
voyage. Par iré Charnay. 18 j ° i 
Dentu. 8 fr. 60 c. lest ene aieide oat 
CuHEVALLARD. L’Eglise et la France. Par M. I’al 
Chevallard. 8°. Lyon, Perrin. ” 
Craretiz. Etudes contemporaines. M.A. de La Guéron- 
niére. Par Jules Claretie. 8°. Paris, Dentu. 
Ciement. Etude sur le thédtre antique au 
des décors, des machines et des masques. 
Clément. 8°. Paris, Paul Dupont, 
Darcet. L’Art architectural en France depuis Fran- 
is Ier jusqu’é Louis XIV. Par A. Darce P 
Paris, Noblet et Baudry. st adoe 


Grenier. La Gréce en 1863. Par A. ier. 
Paris, Dentu. 3 fr. nie: 2, ha. 
Micueter. La Pologne martyr. Ruasie. 
J. Michelet. 18 jésus. 365 p> Paris. Dents. Si eee 
Bey wh (le prince). La Question polonaise, 


vocan eu sénat par 8 A. 1. le’ prince Wat 
Séance du 18 mars, 1863.) 8°, 51 p. Posie, Date 


int de vue 
ar M. René 








4 thalers, | 





THE READER. 


4 APRIL, 1863. 


Sovvestre. Le Roi du monde, histoire de I’ 
son influence. Par Emile Souvestre. ire et 
2Vol., 18. 6380p. Michel Léoy fréres. 

Vatrry. Les Victimes du m . Par Max Valrey. 
18. 304p. Paris, Michel Lévy fréres. 

ra io et gazetiers, 7 7 

otique de presse parisienne. , 
to eanie. 18. 287p. Paris, Dentu. 3 fr. 

Vourares. Lettres inédites sur la tolérance. Par Vol- 
taire; publiées avec une introduction et des notes par 
Athanase Coquerel fils. 18 jésus. Cherdbuliez. 

Warnrer. L’Algérie devant le sénat, Par le docteur 
Warnier, délégué de l’Algérie. 83, 184 p. Paria, 
Challamel ainé. 3 fr. 


a 


et de 
séries. 


ne et anec- 
. Vaudin. 





ITALIAN, 


ABRANTES D., Duchessa.) Vite e Ritratti delle donne 
celebri. Napoli, Tip. dell’ Ateneo, 3 vol. 8. L. 20.40. 

Basaent (Prof. Luigi.) Riforma sociale e libera Chiesa in 
libero Stato. Firenze, 4. Baccani. 

Berencer (Di Adolfo.) Saggio storico della legislazione 
veneta forestale dal secolo VII. al XIX. Venezia, 
Fenice di Giusto Ebhardt. 8. p. 157. 

Catensrio (Generoso.) La lettura della Bibbia; Dialoghi 
tra un Curato ed un giovane studente, ossia confuta- 
zioue del libercolo protestante “‘ Perché vi ibisce il 
vostro Parroco di leggere la Bibbia?’’ Napoli, Pelella. 
8. P. 134. 


one della invincibile armata di Fi 
da documenti sincroni. Milano, DeellieC, 18. P. 154, 
L. 1.50. 

Fanti (Manfredo.) Osservazioni dirette al Senato, sul 
Bilancio passivo della Guerra per il 1863, Firenze. 

lacryt (Stefano.) La Questione Romana al principio del 
1863. Torino, Unione Tipografico-Editrice. P. L. 1. 

Mownrer (Marco.) La Camorra. Notizie storiche rac- 
colte e documentate. Firenze, Barbéra, 12. P. 159, 
L. 1.75. 

Patompa (Marchese Giorgio.) Il suicidio dell’ Unita e 
la Confederazione in Italia. Roma, Monaldi. 8. P.76. 

Paour (C.) Memoria compilata sui documenti della Si- 
gnoria di Gualtieri Duca d@’Atene. Firenze. 8. 


Ueazzt (Annibale.) Corso di economia politica. Milano, 
Bruscagli. Avol., 8. 

Varennes (De la Carlo.) La Federazione latina a mezzo 
dell’ unité francese, italiana ed iberica. Milano, 
Sanvito, 8dip.51. L. 1. 

Vera (A.) Prolusioni-alla Storia della filosofia e alla 
filosofia della Storia. Dette nella Regia Universita di 
Mopeu il 24 Novembre e 23 Dicembre 1862, Napoli. 
8, . 2. 





SPANISH. 

Ayer, hoy y mafana, 6 la fe, el vapor y la electricidad. 
Estudios sociales de 1800, 1850 y 1899. Por D. Antonio 
Flores. Madrid, 1863, Durdny Lopez. Tomo 1.°, 8.°, 
pp. 350. 10rs. 

Diccroyvaxro del cédigo de comergio. 
V. Domenech, 4.°, pp. 240. 30rs. 


Pian de una biblioteca de autores d4rabes espaholes, 6 
estudios bio cos y biblio Cos servir 4 la 
historia de literatura arabiga en Espafia. Por D. 
Francisco Fernandez Gonzalez. Madrid, 1863. M. 
Galiano, 4.°, pp. 74. 8rs. 


Resewa histérica y teoria de la beneficencia.—Memoria 
premiada por la real Academia de ciencias morales 
politicas D. Antonio Balbin de Unquera. Madrid, 1862, 
Cologio de sordomudos, 4.°. pp. 253. 

RomMANCERO espafhol contemporaneo, escrito por nuestros 
rimeros poetas. Dedicado 48. A. R.el Sermo. Sr. 
rincipe de Asturias, y publicado bajo la direccion de 

D. José Maria Gutierrez de Alba. Madrid, 1863, 
3 Estrada, Entrega 14. Precio dela edicion econdémica. 


Barcelona, 1862, 


Tratipo de toxicologia general veterinaria. Por D. Juan 
Aztrnie Being y Rozas. Zaragoza, 1863, C. Arino. 
- » Pp. 208. 








MISCELLANEA. 


] Bp wap the political lull of the Easter holidays 
there is generally a fillip given to matters intel- 
lectual. The newspapers, for example, come out 
then with reviews of books; and many an author 
whose book has been months out, and is still 
unnoticed, looks hopingly for “a notice” then. 
But, this Easter, there is the unusual fillip of Lord 
Palmerston’s visit to Scotland. It is a kind of 
intellectual event: for the chief pu of his 
journey was to assume the Lord Rectorship of the 
University of Glasgow, which is an honorary intel- 
lectual post, invested with many memories and 
associations. In assuming it he made ® speech 
on education, which has evoked praises in all 
the newspapers, and many comments. It was, 
indeed, thoroughly characteristic in every part. 
But perhaps the most characteristic sentences in it 
were these two :—“ Depend upon it that there is 
nothing which gives greater accuracy to the opera- 
tions of the human mind than the study of mathe- 
matics ;’’ and, “A ral knowledge of the - 
ment of the crust Of the earth is myths 6 ona 
plishment for ety baer yg Mathematicians 
and geologistewill be obliged to Lord Palmerstonfor 
these sentences; and, indeed, no one is likely to 
complain—he recommended all sorts of studies 
pretty sey all nome But it is curious to see 

erstoh ing witha “ depend n 
it”’ that question as to the effect of ma ts 
studies on the mind, about which Sir William 
Hamilton, Professor De M. and others have 
disputed so much. Among the incidents of Lord 
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Palmerston’s Scottish visit has been the conferring 
of the degree of LL.D. upon him by the University 
of Edinburgh, where he was a student some sixty 
years ago. 

Gorrne’s “Faust” has been translated into 
Italian by the poet Anselmo Guerrieri, of Mantua. 
The translation is said to be a literary master- 
piece. 

A sEconpvolume of letters of Felix Mendelssohn 
is preparing for the press at Leipzig. 

Tue periodical literature of Spain is represented 
at this moment by 304 ublications, 59 of which 
appear at Madrid. Of these, 21 are political 
papers, with an aggregate of 500,000 readers ; and 
38 non-political, with about 228,000 subscribers. 

Aw ukase of Czar Alexander IT. has closed the 
University of Kiev “ for political reasons.” Kiev 
has 90 professors, and about 600 students, a large 
number of them the sons of nobles and of landed 
proprietors of Podolia, Volhynia, and other parts 
of the ancient kingdom of Poland. 


Tue Austrian Government has given its -_ 
mission to the establishment of a Slavonic 
demy at Agram, the capital of Croatia. 
Tue well-known Indian traveller, E. von Schla- 

intweit, is preparing for publication a history of 
Buddhism in Tibet, which is to throw new light 
on the principles of faith and ecclesiastical organi- 
zation of the Dalai-lama and his 80,000 lamas. 


A new and complete edition of the works of the 
celebrated mathematician Gauss is about being 
issued by the Royal Academy of Science at Géttin- 
gen. The first volume, containing the “ Disquisi- 
tiones Arithmetic ” will be ready in the course of 
a few weeks. ‘ 

Prince OscarR Freprixk, heir-apparent of 
Sweden and Norway, has come out yt oe with 
a volume of poems, just published under the title 
of “ Naval ” Scandinavian critics describe 
the work as highly meritorious. 

Darwin’s “Origin of Species” has already 
passed through three editions in Germany, in the 
translation of Dr. Bronn, of Stuttgart. 

Dr. BuRKHARDT, librarian of the Grand Duke 
of Saxe. Weimar, has discovered a number of 
unpublished letters of Dr. Martin Luther in the 
archives of the Ernestine House of Saxony, which 
counted, as is well known, some of the staunchest 
friends of the great Reformer among its members. 
The permission of the Grand Duke has been given 
to publish these letters and all documents relating 
thereto. 

WE hear expressions of regret in several quarters 
at what is considered the too hasty distribution, 
by sale the other day, of Lord Macaulay’s library. 

any of the books sold were shabby enough in 
condition, and of poor editions—as if the noble 
historian, like Wordsworth, picked up books at 
any shop or stall as he wanted them, without caring 
for the bindings or other luxuries, provided they 
supplied him, in any tolerable manner, with the 
original text. Once he had read a book, his stro 
memory retained its substance sufficiently ; and, 
if it was not needed for reference, it was flung 
aside. But he was in the habit of annotating 
books as be read them—herein resembling some 
other celebrated men, past and present, among 
whom we may name Coleridge and Carlyle. It 
now appears that not a few of the volumes lately 
dispersed by sale bore his manuscript-annotations, 
some of them rather copiously. if, we are rightly 
informed, these notes . Lord Macaulay on the 
miscellaneous volumes he had read might well have 
furnished an interesting collection of Mecevlagese > 
if edited either rately or as a portion of his 
biography ; while some of the volumes, bearing 
the dates of his first or repeated readings of them, 
might, on this account alone, have been valuable 
to the future narrator of his life. Unless precau- 
tions, such as we have not heard of, have been 
taken by the family, the dispersion of the books is 
certainly a blunder. 





T. A. Trollope. 


A curious volume of travels has just been 


grand duch 
unaided, without friends, eran de or lin- 
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the capital of Persia. To gain his bread, he 
worked here and there on the road at his trade, 
that of tanner, not too proud to do a little, as 
occasion offered, in the cobbling line. From 
Teheran, Zippe stepped forward, through Cabool, 
to Beloochistan, and, crossing the Persian Gulf, 
and traversing the whole of Arabia from west to 
east, went on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Unfortu- 
nately, when on a visit to the holy Kaaba, among 
crowds of the faithful, he was recognised as an 
intruder, and would have been sacrificed on the 
spot but for the accidental presence of a relative of 
the Pasha of Eygpt, to whom he appealed for pro- 
tection as an Englishman. It was during the 
time of the Crimean war, when British prestige 
stood high, even in Arabia Felix : a fact well-known 
to the much-travelled tanner. The Egyptian prince 
at once took the civis romanus by the hand, filled 
ot at with cash, put a green turban on his 
head, and gave him a passport as Abdul Zippe, 
native of Great Britain, province of Mecklenburg. 
Encouraged by success, Abdul Zippe now crossed 
the Red Sea, promenaded through Abyssinia, and 
pushed as far as Timbuctoo, Not many miles 
from this city he was met by Professor Béhmer, 
the well-known African traveller. Riding through 
the desert at the head of his large train of fol- 
lowers, the Professor was greatly astonished on 
seeing a solitary figure emerge on the distant 
horizon— the fi of a man looking very much 
like Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday done up 
into one, plus a knapsack and a large pair of hob- 
nailed boots. The figure came near, and the Pro- 
fessor*was ready to sink into the ground when he 
heard himself addressed in the purest Berlin 
dialect, being asked in quite an off-hand manner 
the way to Nungu and tlte kingdom of Dahomey. 
It seemed so natural to talk high-Dutch at Tim- 
buctoo. Professor Béhmer, having recovered from 
his astonishment, thought it was too good a thing 
to a from such a wonderful countryman ; so he 
induced Abdul Zippe, by the promise of showing 
him a new country, to jump into an empty saddle 
and to ride west, instead of walking south. A 
little more persuasion induced the adventurous 
tanner finally to return with Professor Béhmer to 
Prussia, and to publish an account of his adven- 
tures, the first volume of which, as before men- 
tioned, has just appeared, The style is simple in 
the extreme, and there seems no reason to doubt 
the truth of the narrative. 

A French paper, the Revue de P Instruction 
Publique, in discussing the question of literary and 
artistic copyright, gives an account of the first 
legal trial which is said to have taken place on the 
subject. It is recorded in Baldennucci’s book, 
“ Dell’ Arte dell’ intagliare in rame.” Albert 
Diirer, the celebrated painter, had designed, at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, a series of 
wood-engravings to illustrate a “ Life of Christ,” 
and, a copy of the work getting to Italy, the pic- 
tures were imitated on copper-plate by a Signor 
Mare Antonio Raimondi, of Venice, and the 
fraudulent edition sold in very large quantities. 
This coming to the ears of Albert Diirer, he at once 
set out for Italy, and brought an action against 
Raimondi before the Venetian Senate. The trial 
lasted some time, and was decided at length in 
favour of the defendant, on the ground that the 
difference between copper-plate and wood-engrav- 
ing was so great as to constitute a new kind of 
property, excluding as such all idea of theft. The 

rench Revue is indignant at this want of percep- 
tion in the distinction between manual and intel- 
lectual labour shown by the Senate of Venice ; 
but there seems great doubt whether the world, 
in the course of three centuries and a half, has 
really made much progress in the matter. 








SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


ATHER SECCHI’S communication to the 
Astronomische Nachrichten on Stellar Spectra 

is all the more interesting and valuable as he has 
gone over the ground so recently traversed by Dr. 
iller and Mr. Huggins, with whose magnificent 
work our readers have been made acquainted ; and 
it is highly satisfactory to learn that their obser- 
vations, which differ sometimes materially from 
those of Donati, have been confirmed by the 
eminent Roman astronomer. The observations 
have heen made with Janssen’s direct-vision 
a ig ge pe resem J to the Merz 
equatorial, the arrangement for comparing the 
a. the different absorption are, Bro 
8 lines being identical in principle with 

that employed by the English observers. The 
examination of the spectra is rendered extremely 
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easy by the employment of this kind of spectro- 
scope, as it but occupies the place of the eye-piece, 
and the position of the slit in or near the focus, 
which gives the best effect, is easily found by trial ; 
furthermore, the bands, in the case of the brightest 
stars, are at once seen in a four-inch glass, with- 
out the employment of the cylindrical lens sug- 
gested by Fraunhofer, or the tuning-fork pro- 

osed by Sir John Herschel, to render the line of 
light produced by the prism sufficiently broad for 
observation. 

The pa is accompanied by diagrams of the 
spectra of a Orionis, Aldebaran, Sirius, Rigel, and 
Pollux. That of the first-named star being espe- 
cially remarkable, inasmuch as it strikingly re- 
sembles that of the electric light, being composed 
of a multitude of separate portions ; no less than 
seventeen bands, more or less broad, being shown in 
the diagram, one of them corresponding with the 
solar line D, another with F. With regard to 
this last, Father Secchi remarks upon the extra- 
ordinary fact, that a band corresponding with it is 
observable in all the spectra of stars he has observed, 
and suggests inquiringly that it may arise : our 
own atmosphere. The white stars examined con- 
tain the most marked obscure bands in the blue 
and violet portions —Sirius and Rigel for instance. 
In order to judge of the visibility of the different 
rays, the planet Mars was observed, and the solar 
lines B C D F G were well seen. The lines in the 
green, however, were not observed with certainty. 
Their non-observation in the spectra of the stars, 
therefore, does not prove that they are not repre- 
sented, but only that more light is required to see 
them, Thenext pointremarked uponistheenormous 
difference of intensity of the colours observed in 
the different positions of the spectrum. This is 
especially remarkable in the case of a Orionis, and 
surpasses anything seen in the spectra of terrestrial 
bodies ; the only thing that can approach it being 
the bright band which lies near the line D in sun- 
_ Father Secchi goes on to state that the limits 
of the colour depend much on the intensity of the 
light; the red end of the spectrum coincides 
generally pretty nearly with that of the solar spec- 
trum; the position of the violet end, however, 
varies considerably, and, singularly enough, it varies 
in the same star in different states of our atmos- 
phere. Generally speaking, the colours of the stars 
become more decided as the number of absorption 
bands increases. Hence Father Secchi concludes 
that our sun is a yellow star. 4 propos of this we 
may mention that at the last meeting of the 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, Mr. Baxen- 
dell, one of our highest authorities in variable 
stars, stated that the light of the sun bears a 
general resemblance to that of the class of stars to 
which nearly all the known variables belong. The 
sun then may be a variable star; and the m- 
portant bearing of this fact upon magnetical and 
meteorological science, and upon the economy of 
animal and vegetable life, will readily be under- 
stood. 

WHILE thus spectrum analysis is teaching us 
much of the constitution of the most distant mem- 
bers of our universe, and of our own especial lumi- 
nary, fresh victories has it achieved nearer home; and 
the labour: of M. Jannsen on the telluric, or earth- 
lines, in the solar-spectrum, are not only teaching 
us the very great part played by our atmosphere 
in the absorption of the sun’s light, but have 
already given rise to some interesting considera- 
tions—of which more anon—and are rich in 
promise of valuable facts. 


Tue Visibility of the Satellites of Jupiter with 
the naked eye was among the questions discussed 
at the last meeting of the Astronomical Society, 
and the planet now becoming conspicuous in the 
southern heavens was specially commended to star- 
gazers, in order that fresh evidence may be brought 
to bear upon the point. Several observations of 
them are recorded, and as another instance of the 
power of the unassisted human eye, it was stated 
that a member of the Astronomer Royal’s family 
usually sees twelve stars in the cluster of the 
Pleiades, thus putting Ovid’s so often quoted— 

Que septem dici, sex tamen esse solent 
quite out of the question. 


Now that the researches of Professor Tyndall 
and others have established the fact that light and 
radiant heat are identical in nature, the luminous 
rays having the power of affecting the optic nerve, 
while the heat-rays remain obscure, the cause 
of this obscurity becomes an interesting question, 
and one which has often been discussed. According 
to Melloni and Jannsen they remain invisible be- 
cause the retina is excitable only by vibrations, 
the length of which lies within certain limits. 
Briicke and Dr. Tyndall maintain on the other 
hand that the obscure rays are invisible because 
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they are absorbed by the humours of the eye, the 
luminous rays only being allowed to pass. Me 
Franz has endeavoured to decide this question ; and 
an account of his experiments on the absorptive 

wer of the eye is given in Poggendorff’s Annalen. 

e result of two sets of experiments, conducted 
with very great care, appears to be that the ob- 
scure rays are transmitted to the retina, and in a 
very sensible proportion, the absorptive power of 
the different media being nearly equal to that of 
water ; that of the cornea and crystalline-lens, 
however, is slightly greater. These experiments, 
then, confirm the opinion of Melloni that our optic 
nerve is, as it were, attuned only to the lon 
vibrations. The retina, therefore, is less sensible 
than the tympanum, for whereas the length of the 
extreme violet waves is 167 ten-millionths of an 
inch, and that of the red 266 ten-millionths, the 
ratio of the times of the extreme vibrations which 
affect the retina is only 1:58 to 1, which is less 
than the ratio of the times of vibration of a funda- 
mental note and its octave. 


A MoonLiaut photograph, taken by MM. Ferrier 
and Soulier, is highly spoken of by the Abbé 
Moigno in “ Les Mondes,” and must certainly be 
accepted as a sign of the advancement of the art, 
and more especially the instantaneous process, in 
France, as we believe the only specimen in the 
International Exhibition was exhibited by Mr. 
Breeze, favourably known among our native artists. 


Tue Oidium, or vine-disease, which now for 
so many years has committed such ravages in the 
southern vineyards and baffled all attempts to 
check it, is, if Dr. Desmartis of Bordeaux is to be 
believed, about to depart sponte sud—at all events 
for a time. This prophecy, which will rejoice 
the heart of all wine-drinkers, is based on the fact 
remarked upon at the Linnean Society of Bordeaux, 
at the time, that in 1853, when the oidium attacked 
the vines with its greatest virulence, mushrooms 
and other allied cryptogams entirely disappeared, 
since which time Hrysiphe oidiforme on the vine, 
Botrytis on the potato, and Ustetago carbo on the 
maize, have eaten up everything. In the autumn 
of last year, however, the mushrooms reappeared 
in great profusion. Hence the prediction, which 
we sincerely trust will prove a true one. 


A NEw and extremely sensitive Thermometer 
was exhibited by Dr. Joule at the last meeting 
of the Philosophical Society of Manchester, which 
is thus described:—“ A glass vessel, in the shape 
of a tube, two feet long and four inches in diameter, 
was divided longitudinally bya blackened pasteboard 
diaphragm, leaving spaces at the top and bottom, 
each a little over one inch. In the top space a bit 
of magnetized sewing-needle, furnished with a 
glass index, is suspended by a single filament of 
silk. It isevidént that the arrangement is similar 
to that of a ‘bratticed’ coal pit shaft, and that 
the slightest excess of temperature on one side 
over that on the other must occasion a circu- 
lation of air, which will ascend on the heated 
side, and, after passing across the fine glass 
index, descend on the other side. It is also 
evident that the sensibility of the instrument may 
be increased to any required extent by diminish- 
ing the directive force of the magnetic needle. I 
purpose to make several improvements in my 
present instrument; but in its present condition 
the heat radiated by a small pan, containing a pint 
of water heated 30°, is quite perceptible at a dist- 
ance of three yards. A further proof of the 
extreme sensibility of the instrument is obtained 
from the fact that it is able to detect the heat 
radiated by the moon. A beam of moonlight was 
admitted through a slit in the shutter. As the 
moon (nearly full) travelled from left to mght, the 
beam passed gradually across the instrument, 
causing the index to be deflected several degrees, 
first to the left and then to the right. The effect 
showed, according to a very rough estimate, that 
the air in the instrument must have been heated 
by the moon’s rays a few ten-thousandths of a 
degree, or by a quantity, no doubt the equivalent 
of the light absorbed by the blackened surface, on 
which the rays fell.” 


Some valuable hints on the construction of light- 
ning-conductors are contained in a paper presented 
recently by M. Perrot to the French Academy, in 
which he insists upon the necessity of better me- 
thods of allowing the fluid to escape from the 
conductor than those at present in use. He refers 
to the experiments of MM. Pouillet and E. Bec- 
querel, who found that the conductive power of pure 
water is 6754 millions of times less than that of cop- 
per, hence he urges that the surface of contact should 

at least 6754 millions of times greater than the 
section of the conductor, and that in fact the im- 
merged surface of conductors generally is 10,000 
times less than it should be. M. Perrot has imi- 
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tated the conditions of the electric discharge by 


water, and a Leyden jar. On discharging the 
latter, the electricity on leaving the wire, instead 
of passing into and through the water unobserved, 
formed a brilliant star of light at the bottom of the 
conductor, the sparks being three times their 
ordinary length. 

Sarpines for the future should be eaten with an 
additional relish, for some French fishermen, who 
found that by sinking a bottle containing glow- 


worms a good take was ensured, are preparing to | 


use the electric-light to invite the fish to their 
nets. We wish these men success: Sardines a 
la lumiere electrique should supplant those 
d Vhuile. J. N. L. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Ernnowocicar, 17th March. J. Crawford, 
Esq., President, in the chair. ‘“ On the Commix- 
ture and Races of Man as affecting the Progress 
and Civilization of Western and Central Asia.””— 
Tue author first stated that the Turkish race af- 
fords a very striking example of the effects of 
commixture. In Europe, the Turks have been 
greatly improved by intermixture with European 
blood. Among the races that have played the 
most conspicuous part in history are the Jews, 
including under this name all the people of Pales- 
tine and Phenicia. The author thought now they 
were more or less a mixed people. Everywhere 
they are found to partake of the physical and even 
mental character of the races amongst which we 
find them. The Arabian race, within its own 
parent country, is the most unmixed great one in 
the world. The Arabs of to-day are the same pure 
race as their progenitors of forty ages since; di- 
vided, as then, into nomadic, agricultural, and 
foreign tribes. The language and very name of 
the Arabs have undergone no change for ages. 
The Hindus must be considered one aboriginal 
race ; but perhaps only in the sense in which we 
consider all Europeans to be so: for probably 
there is as great a variety among them as 
among the people of Europe. There are, how- 
ever, a few exceptions to the “gee rule of 
strangers mixing into the Hindu population. 
The most remarkable example is the people whom 
we call Parsees — true Persians —who step by 
step found their way, with their families, to 
India, and have been there, chiefly on its west- 
ern coast, for a thousand years, preserving the 
ancient religion of Persia, and with singular per- 
sistence refusing to intermix with any class of the 
native inhabitants. On the same western coast 
there exists another people—the half-caste Mestizo 
Arabs, who have immemorially carried on, under 
the auspices of the monsoons, the trade between 
India and the Western World. 

T he President’s paper was followed by a very 
valuable one ‘*‘On the Ethnology of Formosa.” 
That island, in size about half the area of Iceland, 
lies off the coast of South China, and is eighty 
miles distant from the main. The existence of 
land in the direction of Formosa must have been 
known to the earliest settlers on the coast of 
Foksin, for on a clear day its bold mountains 
may be easily discerned. According to Chinese 
records, however, it was not until a.p. 1430, when 
a Chinese vessel was wrecked on its shores, and 
a eunuch of the court, after the repair of this 
ship, carried the particulars of the discovery to the 
Emperor, that any intercourse between the Chinese 
and the Formosans took place. The plains are 
now almost, if not entirely, held by the Chinese 
settlers, the aboriginal inhabitants being driven 
into the mountains or amalgamated with the 
Chinese.” The author gave very minute and in- 
teresting descriptions of the old Dutch settle- 


ments, and of the various aboriginal and 
other tribes he had met with, and added 
vocabularies of their language. The Kenagings 


of the Northern Mountains, having more of the 
nasa] sound in their language, the author inclines 
to think, belong to the Malay type known in 
China as the Meanteze, while the Kulus, the 
Pepos, and the Komalans, are of more recent 
introduction from the Philippines. The author 
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| would be held on the 13th of April, when he ex- 


thought further research into the heart of the | 


South Formosa Mountains will bring to light 
many other interesting tribes, a careful comparison 
of whose dialects might tend to show the order of 
arrival of the different clans and whence th 

came. It is curious that the numerous small 
tribes, even those bordering on each other, should 
have retained different dialects, having only sach 
words in common as are required to facilitate 
barter. This may, however, to a certain extent, 
be explained by the existence of alaw which js said 


ART. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


HIS Society opened its annual exhibition in 
Suffolk Street on Monday with a collec'ion of 

900 pictures and drawings. The gallery is 
extremely well lighted; and in this respect con- 
trasts favourably with that of the Royal Academy, 











pected to have a most interesting Paper on Arctic 
Exploration by Captain Hall, communicated 
through Mr. Barrow by Mr. Grinnell of New York. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, APRIL 6th. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 2.—General Monthly Meeting. 


COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Conclud- 
ing Lecture. “ Development of the Vertebrate Skeleton :” 
Professor Huxley. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL, at 7.—12, Bedford Row. 


MEDICAL, at 8,30,—324, George Street, Hanover Square, 
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clans, and tended to keep them disunited. . bes pres nm pee 
Grograpuical, March 23rd. Sir R. I. Murchi- | ooo ey op Ants, at &—John Street, Adelphi, “On theSewing 
son, K.C.B., President, = = ago Phili Machine ; its History and Progress:” Edwin P, Alexander, 
Anstruther; Christopher N. Bagot ; C. | . ~ giecenees Welt Unnteomaie Goll 
Brodrick ; Captain Hugh Talbot Burgoy ne, R.N., | Steombactoesan, of0-tma"s Ubaion a 
V.C.; Lieutenant the Hon. Jolin Carnegie, R.N.; | anc moLoG@IcaL ASSOCIATION, at §.30.—82, Sackville Street. 
John Henry Challis; Rev. Richard Greaves ; |. ,On,» Discovery made ot ot Mir Chas, bo BH 
Edward Henry Leveaux; R. Jasper More ; Lieu- Eleanor’s Cross, at Northampton :” Rev. Ce Hartshorne ; 
tenant Charles James Forbes Smith; Rev. Henry | ;,02,* Holy Sepulchre, Glastonbury Abbey :" Mr. Syer Cum- 
F. Tozer, M.A., and Thomas Turner, Esq., were FRIDAY, APRIL 10th. aon 4 
elected Fellows.—TuE first paper read was, “Ex- | ARCHEQUOGICAL INSTITUTE, at 4-20, Suffolk Street, Pall 
ploration from Kurrichee to Gwadir, along the | Asteoxomtoat, at 8.—Somerset House. 
Mekram Coast,” by Major F. Goldsmid, F.R.G.S., | SATURDAY, Apart 1th, 
&e. The objects of the mission were to enter into | ROYAL BorTAaNIc, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regent's Park, 
preliminary arrangements with the chiefs on the 
seacoast between Kurrdchee and Gwadir, for the 
protection of the contemplated line of electric 
telegraph. The route as far as Hinglaj, the site of 
the Temple of Ka4li, and great resort of Hindoo 
pilgrims, had already been traversed of late years 
by some few English from India; but from 
Hinglaj toGwadir, one European only, the late Mr. 
M‘Leod, had preceded Major Goldsmid’s party. 
The whole route was briefly described, and the 
distance stated at 393 miles. For the most part | in which the pictures are subjected to a very strong 
it was a desert and cheerless-looking tract: hard, | and trying light. The floor is covered with green 
barren-looking hills on one side, and the sea-beach | baize, pleasant for the eye to rest on, besides which, 
on the other, except where shut out by inter- | it enhances the value of the colours in the pictures, 
vening sand-ridges and hillocks, or abrupt cliffs. | It should never be forgotten how necessary extra- 
Beds of rivers, torrents, and watercourses, were | neous help of all kind is to the proper presentation 
abundant, and intersected the whole line of march. | of pictures. They are like gems in this, that they 
Two or three points of special interest, such as the | never look valuable till they are seen in handsome 
Temple of Hinglaj, and mud-volcanoes at Hookee | and judicious settings. A fine picture, cast aside 
and Ormara, were dwelt on more minutely. in a sale-room, without a frame, would look like a 
Sir Henry Rawlinson said, the country had been | thing of no value; the same picture, handsomely 
truly described as almost a terra incognita, for | framed and hung on the silk damask which lines 
Mr. M‘Leod was the only Englishman who had | the walls of the Pitti palace, might draw forth the 
ever penetrated it before, and his observations on | admiration of crowds. The society in Suffolk 
it had never been published. The difficulty he | Street does the best it can to render its collection 
had experienced two years ago in obtaining | attractive, as well as valuable. It represents fairly 
information had been satisfactorily got over | the artists who exhibit their pictures indifferently 
by the labours of Major Goldsmid, who had | either on its walls or on those of the Royal Aca- 
shown that the country was perfectly practic- | demy: while reserving, as a matter of course, 
able for the purpose of erecting a telegraph. | priority of consideration for its own members. 
The line would extend from Constantinople to We should scarcely expect to find very high class 
Kurrachee ; and it was not generally known that | art in Suffolk Street, and should not, therefore, 
the wires were already laid down from London to | affect to deplore its absence. The pictures afford a 
Bagdad, and had been working for nearly two | very fair average by which to judge of the general 
years. There was to be an alternative line—which | progress of the art of painting in England. Such 
was of great importance ; so that, if one line broke | as it is, it has been developed by the wealth, the 
down, they might still have an uninterrupted com- | domestic life, and the habit of thought of the middle 
munication. The country between Bagdad and | classes. The great majority of figure-pictures re- 
the Persian Gulf presented peculiar difficulties, | present scenes of the daily life and occupations of 
not in itself intrinsically, but politically, because | the generation in the midst of which the painters 
it was in the hands of a set of unruly Arab | are living and honestly earning their bread. The 
tribes. Another serious objection was with | landscapes, which are numerous, rather raise the 
regard to the shores of the Persian Gulf. The | character of the exhibition; but admirable as many 
most convenient part would be the mouth of the | of them undoubtedly are, their authors do not rise 
Euphrates ; but it was excessively unhealthy, and | to the expression of any poetic faculty, or, where 
the maintenance of a permanent European esta- | they do attempt a higher flight they lose more 
blishment there was almost impossible. The pro- | than they gain in their pictures by a departure 
posed alternative line was the one on which the | from nature, and the substitution of a meretricious 
greatest dependence might be placed. It had the | sentiment or treatment. And yet, taking into 
disadvantage of being in the hands of a foreign | consideration the almost benighted ignorance of art 
country, and was therefore liable to political dislo- | that marks the present generation, we ought rather 
cation; but, so long as matters remained in statw | to wonder at the great amount of excellence pre- 
quo, messages could be sent with perfect safety. sented to us in this gallery, so much in advance as 
Mr. Spottiswoode then read a communication | it is of the critical faculty of its patrons. 
received from Dr. Duncan Macpherson upon the Mr. Salter’s large and ambitious picture of “ The 
harbour of Sedashagur.—Mr. Clements Markham | Interview between Charles I. and his children, at 
said the paper brought to the notice of the Society | Caversham” (196), is the only effort at historical 
the only port on the west coast of India that | painting in the gallery; it does not encourage us 
afforded a safe anchorage during the prevalence of | to wish for anything more of the same class. There 
the south-west monsoon. Within a radius of 200 | is no imaginative faculty shown in the treatment of 
miles from Sedashagur, there were 980,000 acres | this very fine subject. Weare not half so much 
of cotton under cultivation, for which rich | impressed by the picture as we are by reading the 
country it was the only port.—Mr. Fenwick | extract in the catalogue. Neither is there anything 
said there was a very important country in | in the pictorial treatment which can reconcile us to 
the rear of Sedashagur, the Southern Mah- | the absence of the esthetic faculty. We turn with 
ratta country, the only country in India where pleasure to some of the more agreeable genre pic- 
New Orleans’ cotton had yet n produced in , tures, which, with the landscapes, make up the 
marketable quantities, and referred to the immense | staple of the exhibition. Among others, we may 
advantages that would accrue to it from this port. speak of Mr. Roberts’s “ Reading the Scriptures” 
The Chairman announced that the next meeting | (87). There is no pretence about it—a sick woman’s 
_ bedside—a lad probably the grandchild of the sick 
one—and a young lady reading the Bible, make 
the picture. It all happens very naturally, as it 
_ would do in a poor cottage; and it is just the 
absence of exaggeration that makes the merit of 
| the work. Mr. Hayllas, whose picture in the 
| British Institution was noticed favourably in this 
_ journal, and whose forthcoming picture for the Royal 
Academy is looked for with great interest, has 
four small works in the gallery. The most im- 
portant is called “ Sugar ” (163), and represents a 
young lady coquettishly offering a lump of sugar 
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to a swain, not represented in the picture. A very 
beautiful little single is contributed by Mr. 
Pope, called “ Free and Captive” (483). Another 
single figure, by Mr. Price, called ‘‘ Tuning-up” 
(614), representing the of screwing-up 
a violin, is well worthy of notice. Of Mr. Wool- 
mer’s pictures, the one we like best is a trifle that 
will probably be overlooked —a small landscape-study 
called “ Harvest, North Wales.” it is a little bit 
of pure nature, worth, from its very purity, all the 
pictures which combine in their manufacture the 
ualities by which this painter’s art is distinguish 
Mr. Baxter, whose w are always looked for 
this gallery, has a female head called ‘‘ The Ballad 
(51), very sweetly painted—the only work he exhi- 
bits. Neither does the President, Mr. Hurlstone, 
appear in great strength. He sends three pictures, 
but they are all single figures; the best is a laugh- 
ing-faced girl, half-hidden behind a fan. It does 
not, however, call for any remark; we reserve a 
notice of the landscapes, which are the main strength 
of the exhibition, until next week. Our readers will 
probably find that the figure-subjects do not call for 
any extended notice. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
AND EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE. 


HE Thirteenth Architectural Exhibition was 
opened to the public on the 26th ult., and will 
be kept open daily until the 30th of June. The 
collection consists of competitive designs for works 
either proposed to be execnted or in actual 
of execution, of photographic illustrations, and of 
drawings and sketches elucidative of the principles 
which govern the finest examples of architecture, 
foreign and domestic. A collection of sculpture is 
exhibited at the same time in the same gallery, 
es to be an “ Exhibition of the Society of 
u 





Iptors of England, for the promotion of the 
Exhibition of Sculptures,” and the catalogues of 
both exhibitions are bound up together. The two 
exhibitions have been established by the younger 
men of each profession, if we may judge from the ab- 
sence of veteran names in the respective catalogues, 
and we shouid this independent action as an 
outburst of healthy and vigorous life. The chief dan- 

to art ever attendant upon art societies founded 
in England is, that a rigid exclu-iveness generally 
grows up side by side with this successful establish- 
ment. The rules governing the admission of works 
for exhibition in the present case are most liberal ; 
and an impartial justice appears to be accorded to 
every exhibitor. Should the same liberality and 
fairness continue to obtain in the future government 
of the society, it may be reasonably expected that 
the results of the present exhibition will be beneficial 
alike to the profession and to the general public. 

The competitive designs for Cork Cathedral oc- 
cupy a large space on the walls. Whether cathe- 
drals, in the old sense and meaning attached to 
them, can be built now-a-days, is a question of 
more serious im than managing committees, 
architects, or builders are likely to answer. What 
the builders of York, or of Amiens, or of Antwerp 
—what the English, or French, or Flemish people 
would have thought, of the modern cultivation 
which seriously proposes to run up a cathedral and 
chapter-house complete for a dozen or twenty thou- 
sani pounds, passes the wits of all of us to con- 
ceive. In almost all certainty, cathedrals will 
never again be built, as Holy Families will never 
again be painted. The spirit of that age rules not 
this. We may have large buildings called cathe- 
drals which that spirit will not endue with life; as 
we have vapid and inane pictures of Holy Families, 
in which no spark of the vitality that breathes in 
those of Francia or Perugino can be said to exist. 
That an architecture is possible for us, as for our 
forefathers, is, let us. hope, true; but it must be 
founded, in the first place, on a noble sentiment ; 
and, in the second place, on its fitness to meet our 
necessities. This, the true Gothic spirit, does not 
animate our generation. We have proved our- 
selves as incapable as our forefathers would have 
done, had they, like us, set themselves slavishly to 
copy the forms of the past, instead of diversifying, 
shifting, and adapting them to their moral and 
material necessities, under the guidance of the liv- 
ing spirit of truth; and we have failed, not so 
much through the want of a reverent spirit, which 
after all does exist in the midst of us, as froma 
mistaken reverence for the forms that have come 
down to us—for the letter rather than the spirit of 
the great standing examples of our idolatry. 

The selection of a design for a cheap cathedral 
must be a very trying matter; and we do not envy 
the who have had to fulfil this pleasant 
duty at Cork. It isa matter of infinite difficulty, 
and one far more time than can be 





spared in a morning visit to éxamine accurately, 
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and to appreciate fairly the merits of the elaborate 
drawings placed side by side in this exhibition. 
The building itself is not before us; we cannot 
criticise a plan as we can a picture or a marble 
statue; and a power of abstraction is absolutely 
necessary, which it would be affectation in a re- 
viewer to assume, whose observations are necessarily 
limited to half-an-hour’s consideration of the designs 
in the exhibition of which they form a portion. 
The chief competitors are Mr. J. P. Seddon, Mr. 
C. H. M. Mileham, Mr. E. W. Godwin, Mr. C. J. 
West, Mr. C. H. Driver, Mr. W. Lightly, Mr. 
C. N. Beazley, Mr. F. Wallen, Messrs. Vaughan 
and George, and Mr. W. M. Faweett, each of 
whom sends five or six plans and elevations. To 
all who take an interest in our modern church- 
architecture, the study of these very elaborate and 
careful drawings will be full of interest ; and short 
of seeing them embodied in stone, their authors 
will probably most highly appreciate the enlightened 
attention of those who have made their art a sub- 
ject of study. Mr. Gilbert Scott is one of the few 
architects in England who have made an established 
position and a lucrative practice; and amongst 
these he is almost the only one represented in this 
exhibition. Cockerell, Smirke, Hardwicke, Barry, 
Salvin, have no place here; and in their absence 
we welcome the presence of Scott. His contribu- 
tions consist of views of Kelham Hall, near Newark, 
the seat of J. H. Manners Sutton, Esq. ; ofa resto- 
ration of the Chapter-house at Westminster and 
of Reredos of Lichfield Cathedral. The firm of 
Deane and Woodward has sustained what appeared 
to be the irreparable loss of Mr. Woodward, 
whose early death, on his way from Algiers some 
two years since, was deplored by so large a circle of 
loving friends, and whose genius had already 
gained for it a wide renown. One of the best 
designs in the room, and by this firm, is that for 
the staircase-angle of the War Office. Their other 
contributions represent portions of the new buildings 
at Oxford, and of Lord Clanricarde’s house at 
Portumna. Mr. Owen Jones, who in adapting the 
Saracenic forms to our domestic architecture has 
seized the true spirit of the Moorish builders, as 
few, if any, have yet seized that of the Gothic, con- 
tributes eight original drawings of the Victoria 
Psalter, an elevation of Messrs. Osler’s house in 
Oxford Street, and the Piccadiily front of St. 
James’s Hall. Mr. Street’s perspective drawing 
of the chapel and schoolroom he is erecting at 
Uppingham is an admirable design for a work 
which must be inexpensively carried out, and 
deserves the attention which this architect’s works 
now so generally command. Mr. Digby Wyatt 
exhibits no original designs ; but confines himself 
to the display of various clever sketches from 
buildings in Germany and Italy. Mr. Giles’s 
design for the Langham Hotel is represented by a 
photograph of its intended proportions and effect, 
and from which we are prepared for a grand and 
effective pile of building on a really fine site. The 
same architect exhibits a design for the completion 
of the International Exhibition, in which, if we 
remember rightly, the two domes now existing 
give place to a central one—an arrangement in- 
finitely more proper, as well as desirable. Several 
plans are exhibited for the embankment of the 
Thames: the huge drawing by Mr. Newton, 
representing the proposed effect of his altera- 
tions as seen from the top of the Victoria 
Tower being at all events the most striking. 
Mr. Newton considers that the roadway, as now 
proposed, will be too low; and urges a medium 
level as more suited to the requirements of the 
traffic, and as offering better facilities for future 
approaches. A page of the catalogue is devoted to 
the explanation of his design, aud to this we must 
refer all curious readers. Mr. Newton has un- 
doubtedly submitted his proposal to the commis- 
sioners, who have the public interests in view, let 
us hope, in the matter. The north gallery is de- 
voted to the display of building-materials, patents, 
inventions, manufactures, &c. This part of the 
exhibition is under the direction of the Architec- 
tural Union Company, limited—the intention being 
to exhibit daring the last six months in each year 
all that is newest and best in various trades and 
manufactures, for the advantage of the inventurs 
and proprietors, as well as for that of architects 
and purchasers. An exhibition of this nature has 
long been a desideratum in London ; and this, the 
first collection made by the new Company, is ex- 
tremely interesting, and a good prelude to those 
which we may expect to succeed it. 

We should be very loth to think the collection 
of sculptures in any wise a representation of the 
sculptors of England. With a few exceptions, known 
already through other media, there is no work that 
we are called upon to notice. Woolner is repre- 


sented by a plaster cast of his marble statuette of 
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“Love.” Munro is represented by his “ Joan of 
Arc,” by a design for a fountain, and some smaller 
works. Marochetti, Gibson, and Durham are seen 
only in small copies of their works in Parian—the 
peculiar properties of which seem to point it out as 
an unfit material for application to such a purpose 
as the reproduction of good sculptures. It hasa 
capacity for deforming, or at least for transforming 
the features of every good work subjected to its 
yielding nature in the furnace. The only sculptor 
whose work has been really well reproduced is Mr. 
Foley, of whose noble statue of Goldsmith—one of 
the best of this or of any time—two reductions 
have been made and most successfully cast in 
bronze. Tnis is the first exhibition of “The 
Sculptors of England ;” and unless the title be 
more fairly sustained by those to whom we should 
really be disposed to accord this distinction, it is 
much to be feared it may also be the last. 











MR. WHISTLER’S ETCHINGS. 


HE Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione, held 
on Thursday, the 26th ult., at Willis’s Rooms, 
was particularly interesting to the lovers andstudents 
of the art of etching on account of the fine display of 
etchings contributed by Mr. Whistler. The name 
of this gentleman, as an artist equally expert with 
brush and with etching-needle, is already fairly fa- 
miliar to Londoners. American by birth, Parisian 
by art-training, he at once made.an impression, 
some years ago, with his first exhibited picture 
of a “ Lady at the Piano,” and his etchings have 
always shown a marked propensity for shore- 
life, river life, boat-life, barge-life—for everything 
which hints of old wharves, jetties, piers, rigging, 
bow-windows overlooking reaches of the peopled- 
stream, and that class of hard- fisted, square- 
shouldered, solid and stolid-faced men, on whom 
the odour of tar and of tobacco is equally incor- 
porate. Broad sheen of full-tided river surface ; 
ridged tide-marks creeping up the beach; ripples 
gleaming and dancing to the eye near at hand, or 
lending an ambiguous comminution to the more 
distant space of water; clouds blowing over an 
uncertain sky, or dispersed by gleams of sunshine, 
which grow gradually into steadiness of light—these 
aspects of free nature, and such as these, set off the 
quaint, out-of-the-way, matter-of-fact picturesque 
of Mr. Whistler’s human or artificial material. It 
is a little curious that the artist, of all artists, past 
or present, who has an intuition of the oppor- 
cunities which Thames’ scenery offers for the pur- 
poses of art, should come to us from a birth-place 
across the Atlantic, and a studio across the Channel. 
The fogs, beauties, and oddities of our river, just as 
it stands before us now, bid fair to become Mr, 
Whistler’s specialité; he has yet some months or 
years to work in before the whited sepulchre of em- 
bankment robs London of the one really characteris- 
tic feature which it offers to the study and delight of 
artistic eyes. Mr. Whistler’s etchings are not confined 
to these river-side views; as many of our readers will 
be aware, he frequently employs his skill upon land- 
scapes or figure-subjects—though he seldom, or 
never, in the iatter line does more than single 
figures or heads. As an adept in the technicalities 
of etching, whether with the dry-point or aqua- 
fortis, Mr. Whistler stands quite exceptionally high ; 
one might cast about in one’s mind to name his 
superior since the days of Rembrandt, and one 
might exhaust in a very few names the list of his 
equals. Boldness of general effect and habit of 
conceiving his subjects is combined with surprising 
delicacy of hand and line, as well as with an arbi- 
trary method of treatment, which one is sometimes 
in doubt whether to count as a charm or a blemish. 
Beyond question, this quality conspires to the 
result of numbering Mr. Whistler amoug distinctly 
original artists ; but, doubtless, also, it is sometimes 
excessive or misapplied, and it goes far to restrict 
his admirers to the artistic and connoisseur classes, 
To others, with all his singular fineness of work, he 
appears slovenly ; with ali his peculiar insight into 
his subject-matter—true rather by way of eccentric 
hap-hazard than of thorough knowledge and present 
ment, Along with a fine selection of his etchings- 
Mr. Whistler’s very remarkable life-size oil picture, 
“The Woma” in White,” was shown at the Artists’ 
and Amateurs’ Conversazione. ‘This work had been 
exhibited last year in Berners Street, and puzzled 
some visitors by the identity of its title with that 
of Mr. Wilsie Collins’s novel, to which it has evi- 
dently no relation whatever. Without being an 
attractive picture—partiy through seeming to Lave 
missed the full beauty of a head which should be 
beautiful in the life, and partly from peculiarities 
of artistic point of view—it is, nevertheless, a work 
of real mark, vivid, strong, and masterly in paint- 
ing, and instinct with unmistakeable “ style.”’ 
W. M, R, 























MUSIC. 


EASTER MUSIC.—THE “MESSIAH.” 


HE music of the week may be summed up 

in a word. The “Sacred” Oratorio has 
been delighting the ears and comforting the souls 
of its h and thousands as it has done 
every Easter-tide fora century and more. It was 
on the 13th April, 1742, that its divine strains 
first fell upon human ears. They were Irish 
ears. The Dublin News’ reporter of that day, 
whose words have been reproduced by a de- 
vout biographer of ours, thus testifies concern- 
ing the event: “On Tuesday last Mr. Han- 
del’s grand Sacred Oratorio, the ‘ Messiah,’ 
was performed at the new Music Hall in Fish- 
amble Street ; the best judges allowed it to be the 
most finished piece of music. Words are wanting 
to express the exquisite delight it afforded to the 
admiring, crowded audience. The sublime, the 
grand, and the tender, adapted to the most elevated, 
majestic, and moving words, conspired to transport 
and charm the ravished heart and ear.” Words 
truly are wanting to describe so great a thing, and 
this dead Irish News Letter-writer, putting on paper 
his sensation a few hours after its birth, said pretty 
well all that his brethren and rity of the pen 
have been able to say since. Music is the youngest 
born of the arts; but her monuments are beginning 
to bevenerable. On the 4th November, 1787, another 
treasure of beauty was given to the world. “ Don 
Giovanni” is oonly as certain as the “ Messiah”’ to 
enjoy immortal youth, but it is yet some score of 
years short of a century old. The “ Messiah,” and 
the group of great works which it represents, is 
the only piece of musical art whose vitality has 
been tested by its acceptance by an quite dif- 
ferent from that which produced it—the only one 
which carries the double seal of immortality, in 
being dear equally to the many and tothe few. Other 
art-monuments there are of like age, bearing the 
names of Bach and Gluck, but some of these have 
been left for long intervals in a slumbrous semi- 
oblivion, or have given pleasure only to a special 
set of more ardent devotees. But the voice of 
Handel has never perished out of the land (one 
land at least) ; ant | has tingled in the ears of the 
uninstructed multitude as much as in those of the 
devout students. It is a glory to England that she 
alone among the peoples has fitly honoured and 
cherished the work of this stupendous genius. 
One other poet only has had an equally strong 
hold on the affections of his countrymen. It is 
fitting that the ple which could turn out a 
Shakespeare eel tao how to regard one who 
spoke with the angel-tongue of harmony as strongly 
as he did in the common la e of men. 

The supremacy of the “ Messiah” in popular 
fame over its companion Oratorios is easily accounted 
for. It deals with the one subject of dominant in- 
terest in relation to the faith of the modern world. 
It is a drama on the greatest plot ever sketched 
out to the mind of man; reaching, both ways, 
backwards and forwards, into an eternity. But 
when the world gets to know better, as one section 
of it is now fast doing, the mass of Handel’s 
works in this style will no doubt be classed 
much more nearly on a level than at present. It 
is like seeing a mountain-range far away and near. 
As one looks at it from a distance, some one peak 
seems clearly dominant. But when climbing about 
among its gorges, one is constantly puzzled to 
make out which is the true héchste spitz. The 
once all-overtopping peak takes a varying place 
as one only of many almost indistinguishable 
heights. Our generation is happily becoming fami- 
liar with “Samson,” “ Israel,” “ Judas,” “ Solo- 
mon,” and the rest—unknown thirty years back 
to all but professed choralists—and the more one 
knows of these works of the master, the harder it 
is to decide in which he is greatest. The subject 
of the “Messiah” was no doubt particularly 
fertile in suggesting lovely and sublime songs; 
but in each and all of the Oratorios the choral 
power is sustained at about the same level. 
Always there is the same giant’s tread—always 
the same vehement stroke that, as Beethoven said, 
“ draws blood” —“ the grandest results achieved 
by the simplest means.” This applies to the 
musical power of the works, not to the total effect, 
which depends on the subject as well as on the 
music. e intrinsic grandeur of the music is, 
indeed, often most conspicuous where the subject 
is tamest, or the verse the most barbarous. Think 
of the “Judas Macchabeus” of Dr. Morell, 
written as a “faint portraiture of that wise and 
valiant commander,” the (butcher) Duke of Cum- 
berland, and then think of the genius which could 
so transmute his pompous into sublimity. 
But it is the “ Messiah ” that the universal heart of 
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man will find most to dwell on with delight and awe. 


The Passion, the sending forth the Gospel of 
Peace, the Redeeming of the Race, the Arising to | 
Glory—these themes, however the creeds of men 
may change, will always move them more than all 
other histories. ‘“ Come unto Me,” and the “ Hal- 
lelujah,” will always touch us more nearly than the 
song of Deborah, or the story of Samson. 

The “ usual Passion-week performances ” of the 
large societies have been as successful as of wont. 
That of the National Choral Society on Tuesday 
evening filled Exeter Hall with an overflowmg 
audience. Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley 
earned their accustomed honours in the tenor 
and bass parts, Madame Rudersdorff and 
Miss Palmer taking the other solos. Mr. 
Reeves was encored in the t declama- 
tory song, “Thou shalt break them,’’ which so 
finely introduces the “ Hallelujah.” The Sacred 
Harmonic Society, on Wednesday night, com- 
mitted the solo music to Miss Pyne, Madame 
Dolby, Mr. Haigh and Mr. Weiss. Mr. Costa’s 
band is on a larger scale than Mr. Martin’s. This 
is no improvement to the choruses, the evils of 
excessive loudness—remarked upon in last week’s 
ReavER—being only aggravated thereby; but 
the handling of the band, as an accompani- 
ment to the solos, is really magnificent. In 
“Why do the Nations,” for example, nothing can 
possibly be better: the alternate rush and lull 
of that astonishing accompaniment are given to 

rfection. Thesomewhat dull tone of the band 
is probably attributable to the place in which it 

lays. In any other room it would be twice as 

rilliant. Exeter Hall is in all respects the very 
worst of known concert-rooms. In every single 
particular it enjoys a cn wwe bd badness. When 
will some obliging speculator help us to a music- 
hall worthy of the metropolis. The inevitable 
fire which sooner or later consumes places of 
po entertainment would be in this case a public 

nefit, But that happy catastrophe is probably 
charmed away by the philanthropies of the pro- 
prietors. R, B. L. 





Tue Royat AcapEemy or Music gave their first 
Students’ concert on this day week. From an 
institution bearing such a name, and under the 
“ Immediate Patronage” of the Queen, one would 
expect better things than it has to show. The 
small number of performers on this occasion—an 
index, as might be presumed, to the total which 
the institution has under its teaching—was of itself 
discouraging. A body which professes to be our 
chief school for higher musical instruetion should 
surely be able to fill with chorus and orchestra 
the not spacious platform of the Hanover Square 
Rooms. As to the performance itself, it ma 
perhaps be best described by saying that it 
would have done no discredit to a body of clever 
amateurs. Students are, of course, not to be 
judged as professors; but, after making every 
allowance, by no stretch of good nature could 
the results be called other than unsatisfactory. 
If the services rendered by the Academy to the 
cause of music are to be estimated by these per- 
formances—and the public has no other means of 
forming an opinion—the institution appears to be 
a failure. How this has come about-would be a 
long question to discuss. Music is the one thing 
which, amid all the State-assistance given to science, 
literature, and art, is left to take care of itself. 
Though to act independently of Government is 
the pride of Englishmen, it seems doubtful whether 
the counter attractions offered by state-fostered 
foreign academies must not always place at a dis- 
advantage a school founded on such a narrow 
basis as the English one. The chief feature in a 
rather dull programme—“ lenten” programmes 
are apt to be dull—was Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm, 


a work not often heard in public. 


“ MASANIELLO” is to open Mr. Gye’s season at 
Covent Garden on Tuesday next. a that 
an opera of such long standing should be 
interesting at once the public of three great 
capitals—Paris, London, and Naples. The last, 
indeed, had to wait for a free government before 
it was allowed to see the revolutionary piece ; but 
the first seems to be as much excited about “ La 
Muette” as if it was the latest work of its veteran 
author. 


TAMBERLIK was hissed the other night by his 
Paris audience in the “ Ballo in Maschera” —they 
liking his singing too well to allow him to “cut,” 
without protest, a favourite piece. This calls to 
mind the rather too frequent abuse of such a 
license on our own -stage. The “ weeping 
trio” in “ William .” for instance, one of the 





most impressive pieces im the opera, was “cut,” 
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one evening, at least, last season, to the disturbance 
of many enthusiasts. A French critic suggests that 
in cases of n elision a few words of ex- 
planation nifght well be vouchsafed through the 
régisseur. 

Mme. GoLpscHMIDT is going to sing for the bene- 
fit of the Hospital for haserebles in a performance 
of Handel’s—“ L’ Allegro” and “ Penseroso "—to 
take place at St. James’s Hall on the Ist May. 


Tue Vocat Association Corr will produce 
at their next concert on Friday next two new 

mpositions by Meyerbeer, called “ Aspiration ” 

d “Friendship.” This choir, whose perform- 
ances we have not had an opportunity of noticing 
at length, has distinguished itself by the introduc- 
tion of new works. A Cantata by Mr. G, Allen, 
of Belfast, called “ Harvest Home,” and a compo- 
sition by the lady known to the musical public as 
Miss Virginia Gabriel, were features in the pro- 
grammes of the first and second concerts of the 
society this season. 

Herr Paver begins on April 20th another 
course of his very interesting Historical Pianoforte 
Recitals. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


APRIL 6th toJith, 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert (Mr. Halle’s Benefit), St, James's 
Hall, 8 p.m. 





’ 


TUBSDAY.~Covent Garden Opera, Opening Night, “ Masa- 

niello. 

WEDNESDAY.—Mr. Wilbye Cooper's Concert, St. James's Hall, 

THURSDAY.— 

FRIDAY.—Voeal Association, St. James’s Hall. 

SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace OrchestralConcert.—Her Majesty's 
Theatre, Opening Night of the Opera Season. 








THE DRAMA. 





THE LONDON THEATRES. 


HE permissive right to open their theatres 
during Passion Week, which the West End 
managers last year succeeded in obtaining from 
the Lord Chamberlain, has not this year been 
exercised with anything like unanimity or con- 
sistency, all the economical and benevolent reasons 
which were most strongly urged in favour of the 
change being apparently forgotten in the triumph 
of victory. No good end would be gained by re- 
opening the discussion; but it will certainly be 
remarked that the list of theatres wholly cl or 
only opened during part of the week, furnishes 
strong evidence of the inconclusiveness of some of 
the arguments used to win the Lord Chamberlain's 
favourable consideration of the managerial ap- 
peal. The manager of one theatre even appears 
to make.a merit of shutting his doors and of Tock: 
ing up his treasury during the whole of Passion 
eek ; but we doubt whether his demand for 
admiration will be generally complied with, and 
we are sure that his company, mulct of their 
week’s pay, are not likely to be the first to ery 
“bravo!” The week before Easter, however, 
whether the theatres are open or closed, is usually 
a time of feverish activity behind the scenes; a 
time when stage-managers grow rapidly thin and 
stage-carpenters fat with excess of “ over-work ;” 
when gorgeous spectacles are to be made out of 
seemingly nothing ; when everybody concerned is 
behindhand with everything ‘is has to do—ex- 
the author, for whom there is nothing but 
tive tobacco and the consoling philosophy of 
fatalism. What will be will be? e manager's 
money is a potent worker ; and somehow “ Easter 
pieces” mostly come out at Easter. 
Four new extravaganzas are to be brought out 


on Monday evening next; a fifth, which was to 
have been produced at the Adelphi, being held 
over till itsuntide. At the Strand, Mr. H. J. 


Byron brings out “ Ali Baba and the Thirty-nine 
ieves, in accordance with the author's habit of 
taking one off,” in which the whole strength of 
the company is to be employed, and the scenery is 
some of Mr. Albert Calcott’s very best. Mr. Byron 
has another extravaganza, to be produced at the 
Princess's, the subject being an ingeniously clever 
blending of the Haidée story from “ Don Juan” 
with the old ballad of “ Lord man” and the le- 
gend of “Lwurline.” The piece is strongly cast, and is 
reported to be very full of H. J. Byromic word-and- 
sense contortions. The scenery is by Mr. Floyds, 
and is bright and graceful. At the Olympic, the 
retty classical story of “ Acis and Galatea” is to 
be made fun of by Mr. F.C. Burnand—a Miss Annie 
Kemp, an American lady, with a rich contralto 
voice and considerable personal attractions, making 
her first ce on the English stage in the 
character Acis. Miss H is to be the 
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Galatea, and Mr. Atkins the Polyphemus. 
Another of the characters, Phyllis, is to be sus- 
tained by a Miss Taylor, a young lady who has 
earned good opinions at Manchester¥s an actress 
in burlesque. The production of “ Acis and Ga- 
lateea” by Mr. Macready at Drury Lane is not 
yet a forgotten event, and the title of Mr. Bur- 
nand’s Easter whimsicality will call to the mind’s 
eye of many the wonderfully beautiful Sicilian 
scenery painted by Clarkson Stanfield for the 
Drury Lane piece. We think that we are doing 
no injustice to Messrs. Grieve and Telbin when 
we say that their sea-shore in the Olympic ae 
za is fully worthy to challenge comparis 





orth the er and more elaborate work of our 
greatest marine painter. Poor ‘‘ Effie Deans”’ is 


once more to be hunted down and brought to trial, 
this time at the St. James’s, Mr. William Brough 
being the pursuer on the occasion. Mr. James 
Rogers, so long associated with the Strand 
company, is to make the griefs of Hie into 
side-splitting comicalities, defended, we believe, 
in all he does, by Miss Marie Wilton, another 
seceder from the Strand, where she was one of 
the greatest favourites on the London stage. 
The Easter novelty at the Haymarket is to be the 
long-promised panorama of the scenes visited by 
the Prince of Wales during his pre-nuptial journey 
to the East. All the more remarkable sites were 
visited by Mr. William Telbin and his son, who 
have transferred the scenes to canvas with wonder- 
ful fidelity. Remembering the admiration bestowed 
by the public-on the same artist’s panorama of the 
Lakes of Killarney, exhibited last year for we know 
not how many nights at the Lyceum, and now, we 
hear, prosperously going about the “ provinces,” 
we expect that this new work will be received with 
bountiful applause. Some of the “effects”’ are 
tera a real, as well as artistic in the 
highest degree. The series of pictures is to be 
closed with a representation of the nuptial cere- 
mony in St. George’s Chapel. As a vehicle for 
introducing the panorama, Mr. Stirling Coyne has 
written an @ propos sketch, in which the subject of 
the Prince’s tour will be treated in any but a 
didactic spirit. So much by way of avant-propos 
to the coming Easter novelties. 


Amongst the changes of engagement to which 
theatrical companies are generally subject at this 
season, the most noticeable that have been reported 
to us, in addition to those already referred to, are 
the transference of Mrs. St. Henry and Mr. Walter 
Gordon to the Haymarket, and of Mr. George 
Vining to the Princess’s. At the Olympic, Mr. 
Gordon’s place is to be filled by a gentleman named 
Suter, wholly new to the London stage, if we 
remember rightly, but held in considerable esteem 
at Brighton. At the Haymarket, a Miss Louisa 
Angel, from Newcastle-upon- 
début as Beatrice, in “ Much Ado About Nothing,” 
on which occasion Miss Ellen Terry, a young lady 
who has recently made a highly favourable im- 
presgion by her performance of the pretty ingénue 

of Gertrude in one of the English versions of 
* La Joie de la Maison,” is to play Hero. The 
Princess’s company loses Mr. Hermann Vezin, who 
is to be replaced, by Mr. George Melville, as 
John Mellish, in the new drama of “ Aurora 
Floyd.” 

The only new pieces we have heard of as likely 
to be forthcoming at Easter, in addition to those 
specially prepared for the occasion, are a farce, 
entitled “ The Trial of Tompkins,” and a comedietta 
by Maddison Morton, at the Princess’s, in which 
both Mr. George Vining and Miss Amy Sedgwick 
will ag Otherwise, the entertainments offered 
will be those that have for some time past satisfied 
the public. The “ Duke’s Motto” at the Lyceum 
appears to be as attractive as it was at the begin- 
ning of the year, and Mr. Phelps and Mr. Walter 
Montgomery, so long announced in the bills as 
“shortly” to appear, are, according to managerial 
calculations, not likely to make their bows in Mr. 
Fechter's theatre for many months to come. The 
change in the Ha ket bill is consequent on the 
finish of Mr. Sothern’s extraordinarily successful 
engagement. For a time, at least, pi must get 
on minus its most wonderful idiot. Without exalt- 
ing Mr. Sothern one whit above his ‘real height of 


merit, we think that he has fairly earned his great | 


popularity by presenting with irable complete- 
ness of elaboration a minutely-studied and broadiy- 
rendered piece of human eccentricity, true to art, 
and, necessarily, therefore, true to nature. The 
character of Lord Dundreary, as played by Mr. 
Sothern, is in every sense possible, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands who have roared at his 
fathomless stupidity have roared the louder from 
their instinctive p tion that, however unlike 
anything with which their own experience had made 





ne, is to make her | 








them acquainted in so-called “real life,” it was 
as natural as that of any of their best-known 
andcommon-place friends. As Walter Maidenblush, 
in the “ Little Treasure,” and as Captain Howard 
Leslie, in the comedietta of “ My Aunt’s Advice,” 
translated by himself, Mr. Sothern plays with the 
same thoughtful care, elaborates in the same artistic 
spirit, and, had he not previously produced so per- 
fect a character as Lord Dundreary, his success in 
either of the characters we have mentioned would 
have been remarkable; but—shall we say unfor- 
tunately ?—he has himself dictated the standard 
by which all his efforts are to be judged, and it is 
difficult to imagine that he will ever again reach 
the Dundreary line of perfection. Brother Sam, 
of whom it is said he has long thought of giving 
an embodiment, is a tempting character—but, 
obviously, one of the most perilous he could think 
of undertaking. Any mere repetition of Dundreary 
would be disappointing, and would soon become 
tiresome; the problem, therefore, which Mr. Sothern 
will have to solve, should he ever venture to create 
a “Sam,” will be the presentation of strongly 
marked wnlikeness in the midst of marked and 
recognizable likeness: Dundreary’s twin-brother 
—but unmistakably not Dundreary. 


Mr. Horace Wigan’s very clever rendering of 
Victorien Sardon’s last piece, ‘“‘Le Papillon,” 
under the title of ‘Taming the Truant,” will, 
no doubt, hold its place for some time in the 
Olympic bill. The piece is worth seeing on several 
accounts: it is highly amusing, gives a capital 
picture in petto of one side of French daily life, 
and the acting is, in One or two instances, remark - 
ably excellent —that of Miss Hughes positively 
charming. “Aurora Floyd” holds her own at 
both the Princess’s and the Adelphi. The two 
versions have been — upon diametrically 
opposite principles of construction: the Princess's 
“Aurora Floyd” presenting a closely compacted 
drama, reproducing only the more salient points 
in the heroine’s eventful career, and playing some- 
thing under two hours and a half; the Adelphi 
version, on the contrary, exhibits a clumsy attempt 
to put the entire novel into a dramatic form, 
the result being a nondescript piece which takes 
nearly four hours in the performance, and would 
tire out any but an Adelphi audience before it was 
half over. The attraction in the Adelphi piece is 
the Steeve Hargreaves of Mr. B. Webster, a most 
remarkable performance, which all London should 
see, albeit the character represented by Mr. Web- 
ster has little or nothing in common with the 
Softy of Miss Braddon’s novel; it is a creation, 
from first to last, of Mr. B. Webster’s, and cer- 
tainly one of the most striking in the list of his 
most telling character-parts. The Softy, played 
by Mr. George Belmore in the Princess’s version, 
approaches much more nearly to the character 
drawn by Miss Braddon, though it has re- 
ceived a new and very remarkable development 
at the hands of the dramatist. It is hardly pos- 
sible to overpraise the artistic instinct with 
which Mr. Belmore has felt into the Yorkshire 
crétin, with his murderous “ proclivities ” and 
shrieking convulsions of terror, under the idea that 
he will be given up to the gallows. A more pow- 
erful piece of acting has rarely been seen on the 
English stage. The Awrora Floyd of Miss Amy 
Sedgwick, however it may disappoint those who 
go hot from the novel and find that she has neither 
flashing black eyes nor “ blue-black hair,” is admi- 
rably played, especially in the more pathetic scenes 
with her husband, as many a wet shirt-front and 
red eye-lid has testified. Indeed we never re- 
member to have seen her in any character in 
which her tenderness was so completely sympa- 
thetic and unsuggestive of the stage. 








THE DRAMA IN DENMARK. 


HE Danmark, a weekly journal of small 
size, published at Copenhagen, partly in 
Danish and partly in English, contains, in its num- 
ber of March 24, a brief sketch of the history 
and the present state of the Drama and Theatres 
in Denmark, apparently intended for such Eng- 
lish readers as may at present feel a roused 
interest in all matters Danish. “Of the three 
Scandinavian countries, Denmark,” the writer 
avers, “has the most characteristic dramatic lite- 
rature.” The founders of this literature were, he 
says—in comedy, the famous Ludvig Holberg, who 
died in 1754, and in the historical drama and 
tragedy, Adam Oehlenschleger, who died in 1850. 
Holberg is still looked back to and universally 
read as the Danish Molidre, and yet not quite a 
Moliére either, but thoroughly a Dane of his time ; 
while the more recent Oehlenschleger “ is at pre- 
sent considered the king of Northern poets”—not 
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to be compared, certainly, for “ energy and action’’ 
to Shakespeare, but for “ gentleness and sadness” 
unsurpassed. All tho other dramatists of whom 
Denmark boasts may be ranged, the writer says, 
as either of the school of Holberg, or of that 
of Oehlenschlaeger. To Holberg’s school belong 
—Johan Ludvig Heiberg, who died a few years 
ago (who, however, was also an “eminent critic 
and philosopher,” and wrote various “ romantic- 
am ” plays not in Holberg’s style), 

enrik Hertz, Overskou, H. C. Andersen, and 
Hostrup. Each of these has furnished the Danish 
theatre with plays which are national favourites. 
The serious, historical, and tragic drama, initiated 
by Oehlenschlaeger, has not been so numerously 
represented—Professor Hauch, according to the 
writer, being alone worthy to be named as a suc- 
cessor of the great poet. ‘‘ Love of justice and 
truth, the scorn with which he treats meanness 
and hypocrisy, combined with Oehlenschlaeger’s 
mildness and gravity, characterise Hauch’s works.” 
In addition to some tragedies on themes taken 
from the History of the Roman Empire, he has 
written some national dramas, such as “ Tycho 
Brahe’s Youth,” “ Honour Lost and Won,” “ The 
Sisters at Kinakulla,” &e. These, we should sup- 
pose, would hardly do for adaptation on the Eng- 
lish stage ; but might not our English playwrights, 
in search after opportune novelty, take a furtive 
look at some of the comedies of Holberg and his 
school? The titles of some of these Danish 
favourites are tempting enough: “The Busy- 
Body,” “ April Fools,” “The Savings’ Bank,” &c. 
Danish, unfortunately, is not so easy as French, 
else the thing might be done. 

The writer goes on to give us information as 
to the chief recent and still living. Danish actors 
and actresses. ‘‘ We have during the last twenty 
years,” he says, “lost celebrated performers, such 
as Ryge, Frydendahl, Foersom, Nielsen and his 
wife, and the excellent comic actor Rosenkilde, 
senior. But we have still names to show, such as 
Phister, an eminent and perfect comic actor; 
M. Wiehe, who with romantic and touching 
favour plays the lover’s part as well in comedies as 
in serious dramas; Rosenkilde, junior, who has 
successfully adopted his father’s style; Hultman 
and Holst. Of actresses, we must mention Mrs. 
Heiberg, our prima donna, the above-named poet 
J. L. Heiberg’s widow, who, although now no 
longer young, has never been equalled either in 
merry or touching parts. Mrs. Phister, wife of 
the actor of that name, is famed for sustaining her 
part to perfection in Holberg’s pieces as chamber- 
maid. We have also Mrs. Sédring, Mrs. Holst, 
and others.” Alas! what is dramatic fame? 
Who is there in Britain, save perhaps a stray half- 
Dane here and there, that ever heard of these 
actors and actresses—that ever had a mental 
association with the name of Rosenkilde, junior, 
or knew that it was from the gait and tones 
of a Wiehe that Denmark’s play-going daughters 
learned the fervid proprieties of love, or that 
the loudest laughs in Copenhagen were those 
caused’ in the theatre by the comicalities of the two 
Phisters ? We should not wonder if in educated 
Copenhagen they know more of our Keeleys, 
and Buckstones, and Robsons, and Sotherns, 
and Keans, than we know of the Danish equiva- 
lents. 

Our authority is equally minute in his informa- 
tion as to the favourite Danish singers and ballet- 
dancers at present. Respecting the Danish ballet, 
“created by Bournonville,” he is especially enthu- 
siastic. ‘“‘ We have a good right,” he says, “to be 
proud of our ballet, which is national, and, in an 
artistic point of view, pre-eminent, for no other 
country can produce its equal. But, if this is to 
continue, it will be necessary that Bournonville, its 
natural supporter, should return ; for it has been 
on the decline since Carey took the management.” 
This looks as if some Englishman or Irishman had . 
marred a Frenchman’s creation. Let us hope that 
Denmark may regain Bournonville! 

The writer ends with “a few words on the 
principle which guides Danish performers” of 
all kinds. ‘* They all try,” he says, “to imitate 
nature and avoid exaggeration. The Danish 
people soon discover absurdities ; there is, there- 
fore, nothing our artists fear so much as making 
themselves ridiculous. This may be both good and 
bad for art—good, as it promotes acting up to 
nature, and prevents bombast and buffoonery ; 
bad, in so far as it restrains the true, but modest, 
and, as it were, maidenly feelings! German act- 
ing is to us an abomination.’ Anything of 
Schleswig-Holstein here? ‘ Although we Danes 
are a race of critics,” he concludes, “ we have no 
regular critical organ, but must*be satisfied with 
the daily newspapers.” Let our British readers 
think of that, and be thankful! 
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Sales by Auction. 


THE VERY CHOICE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH, DAUGHTER OF KING ° 
GEORGE THE THIRD. 





MESSRS. 8. LEIGH 


Sotheby and Wilkinson, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illust: ative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, 


No, 13 (late 3), WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
On TUESDAY, 7th of APRIL, 18963, 
And Four following Days, 


AT ONE O’CLOCK PRECISELY, 


Valuable and Choice Library 


OF 


H.R.H. 
THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH, 


LANDGRAVINE OF HESSE HOMBERG 
(Daughter of H.M. King George the Third), 


COMPRISING AN EXCELLENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BOOKS IN ELEGANT BINDINGS, 


INCLUDING THE BEST 


Works in English, French, and German Literature, 
IN THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF 


THEOLOGY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ARCH OLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, BELLES- 
LETTRES, NATURAL HISTORY, HERALDRY, 
DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS; 


SPLENDID BOOKS OF ENGRAVINGS, 


AND 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


TOGETHER WITH A FEW 


Finelp Elluminated fAanuscripts, 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, 
etc., etc., 
MANY OF THE VOLUMES HAVE THE 
AUTOGRAPH SIGNATURES AND INTERESTING 
NOTES OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCESS 


AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY. 


May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of Six Stamps. 





A most extensive variety of MopreRrN Books, in quires. and 
bound together with the Strereotyregk-PLtates, Woop- 
Biocxsand Coryricuts of many Important Publications, 


Southgate and_ Barrett 


Will Sell by Auction at their Rooms, 
22, FLEET STREET, 
On WEDNESDAY, April 15th, 
And Two Following Days, 
MANY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF MODERN BOOKS, 
INCLUDING 


STANDARD WORKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MURRAY, LONGMANS, 
AND OTHER 
EMINENT PUBLISHING FIRMS. 


THE REMAINDERS COMPRISE 


1700 Wits and Beaux of Society, New Edition, cloth; 1600 Queens 
of Society, New Edition, cloth; 1600 Howitt’s Golden Casket; 
2000 Howitt’s New Favourites; 14 ay! Cyclopredia, 30 vols., 

iterature of the 18th 


Rambles, 2 vols.; 750 Piano Primer; 400 Soyer’s te ny or 
udges of 


of 


ALSO A VARIETY OF 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE PUBLICATIONS, 


Children’s Toy Books and Juvenile Works, 
4000 RAILWAY VOLUMES, BOUND; 
Stereotppe-Blates, Copprights, 
STEEL AND COPPER-PLATES, 


AND 


WOOD-BLOCKS, 
OF SOME IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS, 
ete., ete. 
Catalogues (when ready) forwarded on receipt of two stamps, 


THE INTERESTING. AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS OF 
MESSRS. JAMES HOGG AND SONS. 


outhgate and Barrett 


— James Hogg and Sons to SELL by AUCTION at their 
_ 2, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


On TUESDAY, April 14, 
THE WHOLE OF THE EXTENSIVE 


STOCK, STEREOTYPE-PLATES, WOOD-BLOCKS, 


AND 


COPYRIGHTS 
OF THEIR HIGHLY-POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, 


Consisting of a Series of attractive Works especially adapted for 
the entertainment and instruction of the Young, and upon 
which no expense has been , oy in production, either as 
regards their literary merit or th , ; 

trations. The sale has been commensurate with their character, 
and they hold a very prominent place in the “ youthful” litera- 
ture of the day. 


Catalogues (when ready) forwarded on receipt of two stamps, 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & 00., 
1, AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


History of England during the 
Reign of George III. By Jonn GeorGe PHILLIMORE, 
In One Vol., post 8vo., cloth, gilt top, price 12s., 


Shakespere’s Home at New 


PLACE, Stratford-upon-Avon. A History of New Place, 
from its Original Erection by Sir Hugh Clopton, 1490, to 
its Destruction in 1759, together with an Account of the 
‘* Great Garden ;’’ accompanied with Illustrations, Copies 
of Fines, Indentures, &c. Pedigrees of the Shakespere 
and Clopton Families, a Ground Plan of the Estates at 
New Place, and Plan of Excavations lately made. By 
Rey. J. C. M. Betitew. 

“Here is a good hope of getting at the real truth concerning 
Shakespeare at last.’-—READER, 


In One Vol., feap. 8vo., antique, price 3s, 6d., 


Pattie Durant ; a Tale of 1662. 


By Cyctra, Author of ‘‘ Aunt Dorothy’s Will,’’ ‘‘ Passing 
Clouds,”’ ete. 


In feap. 8vo., price 3s, 6d., cloth gilt, 


The Prince of the House of 


DAVID; or, Three Years in the Holy City. Edited by 
the Rev. Professor J. H. Inerauam, Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Mobile. Illustrated with Engravings. 


Feap. 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


Naomi; or, the Last Days of 


Jerusalem. By Mrs. J. B. Ween. New Edition, with 
Designs by Gilbert, and View and Plan of Jerusalem. 


In super rl. 8vo., price 10s. 6d., cl. gt. ; or 21s. in morocco, 


Walks about Jerusalem and 


its ENVIRONS. Illustrated by Twenty-four Engravings 
on Steel, Two Maps, and many superior Woodcuts, 


Feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d., cloth gilt, 


Recollections of -Mrs. Ander- 


SON’S SCHOOL. A Bookfor Girls, By Janz Winnarp 

Hoorer. Illustrated by Franklin. 

Nineteenth Edition, 800 pp., 8vo. cloth, strongly bound, 
21s. ; or in calf, 26s., 


Tables of Simple Interest for 


EVERY DAY in the YEAR. At 5, 4}, 4, 34, 3, and 24 
- cent. per annum, from £1 to £100, &c. By James 
AURIE, 


“In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and 
comprehensiveness, we have none better adapted for general 
use.” —M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 

“Mr. Laurie was well Known as one of the most correct and 
industrious authorities on commercial calculations, and the 
practical value of his various tables have long been recognised.” 


— Times, 
Third Edition, 8vo., cloth, 7s., 


High Rate Tables, at 5, 6, 7, 


8, 9, and 9} per cent. per annum, from 1 day to 100 days. 
By James Laurie. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 








Shortly will be published, in 8v0., 


A VOICE FROM THE MOTHERLAND, 


ANSWERING 
MRS. H. BEECHER STOWE’S APPEAL. 
By CIVIS ANGLICUS. 


Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 








Now Ready, in O00. on. 296, prise 6s., bound in cloth, 
Grammatologie Frangaise: 


a Series of Fifty Introductory Examination Papers. 
1. Extracts, Prose and Verse. 2. Idioms and Proverbs. 
3. English Letters. 4. Conversational Sentences. 65. 
French Homonyms and Synonyms. 6. Two Thousand 
Questions. By M. Massk, Professor of the French Lan- 
guage at Dulwich College, etc., etc. 

Davip Nvtt, 270, Strand, London. 


THE INDIAN MIRROR, 


A CALCUTTA NEWSPAPER ; 
PUBLISHED ON THE Ist AND 15TH OF EVERY MonrTa, 
by C. H, Manvegt, 10, Weston’s Lane, Calcutta, price 
8 Rs. in advance, or 12 Rs. in arrear, annually. 

London Agent— 
James Mappgy, 3, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
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Beg to announce that they have received instructions from | 


e artistic beauty of the illus- | 


THE LATE PROFESSOR BLUNT. 
Now ready, post Svo., 7s. 6d., 


Twenty-SixSermons,preached 


TO A COUNTRY CONGREGATION. By Rev. J. J. 
Bucnt, B.D., late M t Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge: Forming a Turep Serres or Pram Sar- 
mows; to which are added the following, preached on 
Pvusiic Occasions :— 


IV. On Church Extension 
in the Colonies. 

V. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, 


I, Advantages enjoyed by 
a Minister of the Churc 
of England. 

National Education. 
Communion of Saints, 


** Professur Blunt’s sermons are of a practical kind, dealing 





*.* The Stock of each Book, with the Stereotype-Plates, 
Wood-Blocks and Copyright, will, in every instance, form a Lot, | 


with duties rather than doctrines. They are short, close in 
style, and often have a plain directness that, no doabt, drove 
home the lesson to the minds of the congregation. They form 
| a addition to contemporary family sermons.’’—Spec- 
ator. 

“Dr. Blunt is so temperate a disputant, so well-balanced a 
thinker, so accomplished a divine, and so agreeable a writer, 
that his pages have all theinterest which belong to such impor- 
tant subjects, and all the attractions of literary excellence.” — 


| St. James's Chronicle. 


Joun Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 





THE BIBLICAL EVIDENCES OF THE ANTIQUITY OF 
MAN—NOT AGAINST LYELL. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


The Genesis of the Earth and 


OF MAN; or, The History of Creation, and the Antiquity 
and Races of Mankind, considered on Biblical and other 
Grounds. Edited by R. Srvuart Poor, M.R.S.L., &c., 
of the British Museum. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 


“A work whichdeserves the attentive consideration of Biblical 
students.’’—Quarterly Review. 


Wittrams and Norgartr, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 








This day is published, price 6d., 


Scepticism: a Lecture. By 


the Rev. W. C. Maegr, D.D., Rector of Enniskillen, &c. 


“A timely and admirable Lecture—noticeable for frank, 
manly, and sympathetic dealing with doubts.”—Work of the 
Christian Church, April. 

Dublin: Hopers, Samira, & Co., Grafton Street. 
London: Srwexry, Marsmary, & Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 





The Rise and Progress of 


CHRISTIANITY. By R. W. Mackay, M.A. Large 
post 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. Also, by the same Author, 
THE PROGRESS OF THE INTELLECT, as Exem- 
lified in the Religious Development of the Greeks and 
iebrews. Two Vols. 8vo., cloth, 24s. (Only a few 
copies left). 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Now Ready. In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 4e, 6d, 


The Law of Impersonation, 


as applied to ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS 

DOGMAS. By 8. W. Hate. Third Edition. With an 

appendix on the Dual Constitution of First Causation, 
Trisner and Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London 








This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 4e. 


Ulrich Von Hutten. Imperial 
POET and ORATOR. The Great Knightly Reformer of 
the 16th Century. Translated from ‘‘CHAUFFOUR- 
ee Etudes sur les Réformateurs du l6éme 

iécle.’’ 

By ArcurpaLtp Youne, Esq., Advocate. 

** The author has wisely permitted Hutten to speak for 
himself. The notes of the translator are modest and ser- 
viceable,’’—READER. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Crarx. 
London: Hamitron & Co, 





MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE 


IN ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


re . , . 
William Anderson’s English 
MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE: a Collection of 
Modern Letters of Business; with Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. Twelfth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
330 pages of closely-printed matter, strongly bound in 
cloth, price 5s, 


Ahn’s French Commercial 


LETTER-WRITER; with a French, German, and Eng- 
lish Glossary of all Technical Terms. 230 pages, bound 
in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


Ahn’s German Commercial 


LETTER-WRITER; a Complete Series of Letters, Cir- 
culars, and Forms, suited to all the requirements of 
Trade and Commerce. 250 pages, bound in cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 


In preparation, on the same plan as the above, 
ITALIAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SPANISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
PORTUGUESE COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


Trtsyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 
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The Edinburgh Review, 


No. CCXL., 
Was published on THURSDAY LAST, 


CONTENTS: 


I, KINGLAKE’S “ [INVASION OF THE CRIMEA.” 
II, WORSLEY’S TRANSLATION OF THE ODYSSEY. 
TH. TITHE IMPROPRIATION, 
IV. SIMANCAS RECORDS OF HENRY VII. 
Vv. THE BLACK COUNTRY. 
VI. INDIA UNDER LORD CANNING, 
VIL. THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH. 
VIIL SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S JAPAN. 
IX. HUXLEY’S MAN’S PLAVE IN NATURE, * 
X. THE GREEK REVOLUTION, 


London: Lonemay & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C, Brack, 





Now ready, price 6s., 


The Westminster Review. 


NEW SERIES. 
No, XLVI, APRIL, 1863, 


CONTENTS: 
I, AUSTRIAN CONSTITUTIONALISM, 
I}, THE REFORMATION ARRESTED, 
IIL. RESOURCES OF INDIA, 
IV. THE JEWS OF WESTERN EUROPE, 
V. LADY MORGAN. 
VI. TRUTH versus EDIFICATION, 
VII, THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology and Philosophy, 
2. Polities, Sociol .and Travels. 8. Science, 4, History and 
Biography. 5. Belles Lettres. 


London: Tritzyver & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Price 4s., Quarterly, Annual Subscription, prepaid, 12s., 
post free 


The Natural History Review, 


No, X., (APRIL 1863), containing :— 


REVIEWS. 


DE CANDOLLE ON SPECIES. 

HOOKER’S WELWITSCHIA. 

LYELL’S ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

BATES’ FAUNA OF THE AMAZON VALLEY. 
HORANIMOW’S SCITAMINE, 

REGEL’S RUSSIAN FLORAS, 

VON MARTENS ON THE COLOURS OF PLANTS, 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CRANIUM IN THE 
VERTEBRATA. By H. RATHKR. 

ON THE STEM OF THE DICOTYLEDONS, (concluded from 
N. H. R., July, 1862,) by Professor OLIVER, F.L.S. 

ON TWD FORE OF PELORIA, By MAXWELL T. MASTERS, 


ON THE FOSSIL ESTHERL®. By Professor 'T. RUPERT 
JONES, F.G.S. 

FERTILITY OF HYBRIDS OF DIFFERENT SPECIES OF 
THE GENUS GALLUS. ByS. J. A. SALTER. 

ON THE BRAIN OF THE SIAMANG. By W. H. FLOWER 
Conservator of the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, 

ANATOMY OF THE OLFACTORY LOBES IN CERTAIN 
MAMMALIA. By James Rosrk, M.D, 

SCOTCH KJOKKENMODDINGS, ; 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. (Zoological). 


WILLIAMS and NoRGATS, l4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Price 5s. Quarterly, Annual Subscription, prepaid, 17s. Post free, 
THE 


Journal of Sacred Literature 
for APRIL, 1863 (New Series, No, V.). 


CONTENTS, 
I, THE CODEX SINAITICUS, 
Il. MEMOIRS OF BOSSUPRT. 


Ill. NOTES OF A VISIT TO MALTA. By the late Rev. J, 
CHAPMAN, 


IV. RENAN: LES HISTORIENS CRITIQUES DE JESUS. 


VI, THE IMPORTANCE OF LINGUISTIC PREPARATION 
FOR MISSIONARIES, with Remarks on Christian 
Literature in Eastern Vernaculars., By the Rev, CH. 
H. H. Wri@ut, M.A, 


VII. THE BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES AND THEIR LAN- 
GUAGE, 


VIII, THE BIBLE AS THE WORD OF GOD. 
IX. EXEGESIS OF DIFFICULT TEXTS. 


X. ANECDOTA SYRIACA, By W. Wrianut, of the British 
Museum. 


XI. THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 
XII. OBITUARY: THE LATE DR, EDWARD ROBINSON, 
XIII. CORRESPONDENCE. 
XIV. NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


XV. ay -tae SIMONIDES CONTROVERSY, 
etc., etc, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





The Popular Science Review. 


No. VIL. (APRIL), price 2s, 6d., contains :— 

OUR FRESH-WATER POLYZOA. With Two Page Plates. 
By Rev. W. HovuGHTON, M.A., F.L.S, 

THE AFRICAN LION IN ITS NATIVE HAUNTS, By JuLEs 
GERARD (the Lion Killer). 

a, FUNGL, With Page Plate, By Miss MARGARET 

THE HUMAN SKIN, With Page Plate. By Isaac Asux, M.B. 

THE FURNITURE WOODS OF COMMERCE, By P. L. 
SIMMONDS. 

FOSSIL BIRDS. With Page Plate. By S. J. Macxrm, F.G.S., 

miSTORY OF A BEECH TWIG. With Page Plate. By Har- 
LAND COULTAS. 

REVIEWS.—Quatrefages’ Metamorphoses—Ansted’s Channel 
I | mt me Tropical World Huxley's Lectures on 
the Origin of Species (Mr, Darwin and his Commentators), 

MISCELLANEA, 

QUARTERLY SUMMARY OF THE VARIOUS BRANCHES 
OF SCIENCE, 


London; ROBERT HARDWICKE, 102, Piccadilly, 





Price 6s. Quarterly, Annual Subscription prepaid 21s, post free, 
THE 


Home and Foreign Review, 


No, IV, APRIL, 1863, 
CONTENTS: 


1, NAVAL DISCIPLINE AND EFFICIENCY. 

2, TENURE OF LAND IN IRELAND. 

8. FINANCES OF THE FRENCH EMPIRE, 

4. KINGLAKE ON THE CAUSES OF THE CRIMEAN WAR, 
56. PARISH REGISTERS, 

6. LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 

7. THE WALDENSIAN FORGERIES. 

8 MILNER AND HIS TIMES, 

9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 

10. CURRENT EVENTS, 


WitirMs and Noraarts, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Blackwood’s Magazine for 


APRIL, 1863. No. DLXX. Price 2s, 6d, 
CONTENTS. 


SENSATION DIPLOMACY IN JAPAN. 
MRS. CLIFFORD’S MARRIAGE,—Paart II, 
SIR JAMES GRAHAM, ' 

THE INEXHAUSTIBLE CAPITAL, 
CAXTONIANA.—PaArtT XV. 


No, 20.—On Self-Control. 
No, 21.—The Modern Misanthrope. 


SPEDDING’S LIFE OF BACON. 

THE YEANG-TAI MOUNTAINS, AND SPIRIT- 
WRITING IN CHINA, 

MARRIAGE BELLS, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





Price Sixpence, Monthly, 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No, XXXVI. (APRIL.) 


I. CONSTANCE CHORLEY. Chapters XLI. to XLV, 
II, CONCERNING PRECIOUS STONES. 
Chap. III. Diamonds and their Properties, 
pe IV. Historic Diamonds, 
Ill, MEREDETH CHICHESTER, 


Chap. VII. Meredeth’s Home. 
» VIL. The Yellow Dress. : 

The Honorable George shrinks from 
the lion he has aroused. 

ee X. An Old Acquaintance in a new dress. 


IV. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. “Sylvia’s Lovers.” 
By Mrs. Gaskell. 


Vv. THE MUSIC OF THE MONTH, 
VI. THE FASHIONS. 
VIL. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZION E, 
The Title-page and Index for Vol. VI. are included, 

A Coloured Fashion Plate, and a pretty Coloured Slipper Pat- 
tern of Roses and Buds. 

A large Sheet of Patterns for useful and ornamental Needle- 
work. Illustrations of six New Mantles, with back and part 
view, and full descriptions for making. © 

A SUPPLEMENT of the “ Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine’’ 
is also published, price 6d., comprising information on matters 
relating to Dress and Needlework; a Fashion Plate of extra 
size; and a Large Sheet in Chromo-Lithography, showing the 
New Colours and Designs Jor Spring Silks. 

A Specimen Number of the Magazine sent post free for 6d, 

A Specimen of the Supplement post free for 6d. 


London: 8, O, BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C, 





Price 6d, Monthly, 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. 
Contents of No, IV. (APRIL.) 


I, CRESSY AND POICTIERS. By J. G. EDGAR, 
Chap, XXIII.—My Release. 
X1IV.—The Falcon Revisited, 
XV.—The Crisis. 
os XXVI.—The Eve of Battle. 
pa XXVII.—Face to Face, 
»  XXVIII.—Neville’s Cross. 


With Illustrations by Robert Dudley, 


Il, THE REPTILE HOUSE IN THE REGENT’S PARK. 
By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Illustrated by Harden 
S. Melville. 

III, THE WESTMINSTER BOYS, with full page Ilustra- 
tion by Frederick Skill. 

IV. THEADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seven- 
teen Years and Four Months a Captive qmows the Dyaks of 
Borneo. Bythe author of ‘ Wild Sports of the World.” Chapter 
IV.—I enjoy a short spell of happiness—Our ship becalmed—I 
overhear a mysterious conversation about pirates—Appearance 
of a pirate scout—Five piratical prahus bear down upon us—The 

articulars of our bloody fight with them—I am wounded and 
ken prisoner. lllustrated by Harden 8. Melville. 

Vv. A COASTING VOYAGE FROM THE THAMES TO THE 
TYNE. Part IV.—From Boston Deeps to Scarborough. With 
full page Dllustration by H. G. Hine and J. W. Archer. 

VI. THE YOUNG NORSEMAN. By W. B. RAnNDs. 
Chapter VII.—Eric’s notion of amusing a aay Chapter VIIT, 
—Eriec’s novel entertainment. Chapter [X.—The hearth with- 
out Eric, Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 

VII. CHEMISTRY. By W. G. HowGRAve. Chapter VI.— 
Hydrogen, Chapter VI1I.—Carbon, With Illustrative Diagrams. 

VILL. SEAMANSHIP, With full page Illustration by M, 
Morgan, 

IX. THE KING OF THE GIPSIES, With Illustrations 
from Etchings by Jacques Callot. 

X. THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY, By EDWIN 
F. Roperts. Chapter VI.—Under Henry VIII. and Mary. 
Chapter VII.—Elizabeth and her Admirals. Ulustrated. 

XI. UPIN THEALPS, By Captain WRAXALL. Chapter VII. 
—The Chamois. Chapter VIII.—Chamois Hunting. ith full 
page Illustration, 

XII. GLIMPSES INTO PETLAND. 


XIII. UPON THE DEATH OF THE LORD PROTECTOR. 
(Poetry.) 


XIV.—PUZZLE PAGES. By C. H, BENNETT, &c., &, 
A number sent post free for seven stamps, 


London; 8, 0, BEBTON, 248, Strand, W.0, 
346 





Commencement of Vol. III., 
THE 


Museum;aQuarterly Magazine 


OF EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE. 
No, IX., APRIL, 1863, Price 2s. 6d., 
I. PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
oF MASGAOH USETTS. By Rev. Canon ROBINSON, 
ork, 
II, CAMBRIDGE AS IT IS. 
ILI, QUOTING AND QUOTERS. By EDWIN GOADBY. 


IV. FIRST STEPS IN MATHEMATICS, By Rev, F, CALDER, 
Grammar School, Chesterfield. 


V. PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN FICTION. 


VI. SCHOOL BOTANY. By Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, Grammar 
School, Hampton-Lucy. 


VII. HOMERIC TRANSLATIONS. 


VIII. ACADEMICAL EXAMINATIONS AND DEGREES IN 
THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. By JoHN ROB- 
SON, B.A., Secretary to the College of Preceptors. 


IX. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUCTION, 
X. CURRENT LITERATURE, 
XI. REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS, 
XII, RETROSPECT OF THE QUARTER :— 
1. University Intelligence. 2. Educational Intelli- 
gence. 3. Proceedings of Societies. 4. Appointments, 
XIII, CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES AND QUERIES :— 
1. The New Programme. 2. What is Good Writing? 
8. The Accidental v. the Essential. 
XIV. EDUCATION AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


Edinburgh: JAMES GORDON, 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co, 





Part 230.—Published APRIL 1, 


The Family Herald; 


A DOMESTIC MAGAZINE OF USEFUL INFORMATION 
AND AMUSEMENT. 


CONTENTS: 
THE SHAFTOS; OR, A MOTHER’S SECRET. 
“SIX MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
THE BALANCE OF COMFORT AND HOW TO HOLD IT. 
MRS, ELLIS’S BABY, 
THE FIRST BALL, 
THE LEFT-HAND GLOVE, 
SPRING VIOLETS. 
ALICIA, 
LOVE ME FOR MYSELF ALONE. 
LEONORE OF CASTILE, 


ESSAYS upon Fools and Folly—Wrecks along our Shores— 
Optimism and Pessimism; or, Thoughts Concerning 
Good and Evil—Fashion; its Foibles and Follies. 

POETRY — FAMILY MATTERS— RECIPES—SCIENTIFIC 
AND USEFUL INFORMATION—STATISTICS—RAN- 
DOM READINGS—&e. 


Published Weekly and Monthly, by BENJAMIN BLAKE, 421, 
Strand; and Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, Price 
Sixpence. 





Part III. Price Sixpence. 


The Musical Herald. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


CONTENTS: 

THE WINDS WHISTLE COLD: Glee for Three Voices. Sir 
H, R. BISHOP. 

BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND. The words from 
Shakspeare’s “As You Like It.” Dr. ARNE, 

WALTZ. BEETHOVEN. 

RETIREMENT: Glee. Dr. HARRINGTON, 

OH! BEAUTEOUS EYES: Round, 

CHORALE: ENGLAND’S HOPE AND PRIDE.. A Prayer for 
the Prince of Wales, The words by M.A. BirnD, The music 
by C. GUYNEMER. Inserted by permission of the Author, 

TRUE LOVE. WEBER. 

ALLEMANDE. For the Pianoforte, 


LOVELY NAN. With new Symphonies and Accompaniment, 
arranged for this Work, by ROBERT GUYLOTT. ords by 
CHARLES DIBDIN. 


WALTZ. Composed expressly for this Work, by JonN HILLs. 
SWEET DOTH BLUSH THE ROSY MORNING: Duet. Dr, 
HARRINGTON. 


BLITHE HAVE I BEEN. The Poetry by Burns. With New 
Accompaniment, arranged for this Work. 


I LOCK’D UP ALL MY TREASURE, From the Opera of “ The 
Quaker.”” DIBDIN. 

WALTZ. Composed expressly for this Work. 

THE ANGLERS’ DUET. Words by IZAAC WALTON. Music 
by H. LAWEs. 


MAY MORNING. Ballad. Written for this Work. PANsERON, 

WHEN I GAZE IN THOSE BRIGHT EYES. Fromacoliection 
of American Ballads. J. H. HEWETT. 

WALTZ. BEETHOVEN. 


THE RISING OF THE LARK. Welsh air. Newly arran 
for this Work by G. HOGARTH. The poetry by the late Mrs. 
GRANT, of Laggan, 


BLOW, GENTLE GALES. Quintet. Music ‘by Srr H. R. 
BISHOP. « 

WALTZ, From the Opera of “* Lucrezia Borgia.” 

ATR, 


YE BANKS AND BRA@S,. Arranged for two Voices, The 
words by BURNS. 


NOW ARE WE MET. Round. 


THE DESERTER’S MEDITATION. Irish Melody. Words by 
J. P, CURRAN, 


HOW SWEET IN THE WOODLANDS. Duet. Dr. Har- 
RINGTON. 


FRESH AND STRONG THE BREEZE IS BLOWING. Air in 
* Inkle and Yarico,” arrangedfor two Voices. ARNOLD. 
London: Published by B. BLAKR, Family Herald Office, 


421, Strand; and may be had of all Booksllers, Music-sellers, 
and News-agents, 


The Pupil Teacher. 


No. LXVII. Price Threepence. 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA, 
NOTES OF LESSONS, 
CRITICISMS. 

NOTES AND QUERIBS. 
INTELLIGENCE, 

NOTICES OF BOOKS, 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


B, BLAKE, 421, Strand, 
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NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, with Two Illustrations, post 8vo., 


The Story of Elizabeth. 


(Reprinted from The Cornhill Magazine.) 
Smrrn, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





SECOND EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, Three Volumes, post 8vo., 
Mrs. 


Sylvia’s Lovers. By 


Gasxett, Author of ‘‘Mary Barton,”’ "ee North and 
South,” “‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’’ etc. 


Situ, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S SPECIAL PERMISSION. 


A WELCOME. 


DEDICATED TO 


H.R.H. ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Cloth, with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. ; white calf, £1 1s. 


‘‘ Whoever happens to want an Easter offering for his 
own or any body else’s bride, sister, or daughter, cannot 
do better than purchase a copy of ‘A Welcome,’ in its 
handsome green and gold binding.’’—Saturday Review. 

“The ‘Welcome’ is admirably printed, sumptuously 
apparelled, and deserves another welcome in its turn.”’ 
—The Atheneum, 

** Miss Faithfull’s new volume is certain to be one of the 
handsomest gift-books of the year, and from its purpose 
will doubtless be one of the most popular.’’—T ar READER. 

**Radiant with greenand gold, its leaves just tinted with 
the colour of a bridal blush, and its printing the very 
—. of ‘pica,’ t his ‘ Welcome’ issued from the 

ictoria Press is not unworthy even of the hand of its 
fair and Royal object, the Princess Alexandra,’’—The 
Daily Telegraph. 

“Tt cannot fail to be a coveted reminiscence of the 
Prince’s bridal.’’—The Press. 

‘*. . Besides the writers we have mentioned, the author 
of ‘John Halifax,’ Isa Craig, Anthony Trollope, Mr. 
Kingsley, Mr. Maurice, Hon. Mrs. Norton, and a score 
of others, have contributed to form a volume which is 
not only worthy of its object, but will no doubt form an 
appropriate gift to other than royal brides, and an orna- 
ment to other than princely boudoirs.’’—The Star. 

**Tt will have, and deserves to have, a great run as a 
wedding present, for Miss Faithfull’s own work is mag- 
nificently done, and rivals the best specimens of mascu- 
line printing; and as for the intellectual interior, the 
good element is quite sufficiently good to give the book a 
real value. Mr. Trollope’s {story, ‘ Miss Ophelia Gledd,’ 
is quite the best of his minor ‘performances,’’—The Spec- 
tator. 


THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 


On the Ist of May, 1863, a new Monthly, entitled the 
Victoria Magazine, price One Shilling, will be issued from 
the Victoria Press. 

CONTENTS OF MAY NUMBER. 
Social Life in the United By Edward Dicey. 

States. e 
The Unspiritual World of By R. H. Hutton. 

Spirits. 

A Poem. By Christina Rossetti, 

A Serial Tale. By T. A. Trollope. 

The Career of English- By Meredith Townsend, 
women in India. 

A Journal kept in Egypt. 

The Law of Libel. 








By Nassau Senior. 
By A Barrister, 


etc., etc., 

Information will be given respecting the proceedings 
of Societies, Bills passed or rejected in Parliament, &c. ; 
also Short Notices of Recent Publications, English and 
Foreign. 





London: Emity Farritrvut, Printer and Publisher in 
i to Her Majesty, Victoria Press Offices, Princes 
anover Square, W., and 83a, Farringdon Street, 


’ 
. 


Street, 
E 





Now ready, Second Edition, corrected and eularged, post 4to., 


Oppen’s Postage Stamp 


ALBUM, AND CATALOGUE OF BRITISH AND 

FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, containing every infor- 

mation to guide the Collector, with a full account of all 

the Stamps of every country. 

The Album, price 3s, 6d., and the Catalogue, price 2s. 6d., can 
be had separately. 


B. Biaxe, 421, Strand; and all Booksellers. 





FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOKS, 
Just Published, 


No. 1.—How to Carve, and 


HOW TO SERVE A DINNER. Price 2d. 


No. 2.—First Stéps in Chess. 


Price 2d. 
Now Ready, 
No 3.—A Manual of Music; 


With a Dictionary of Musical Terms, and an Explanation 
of Abbreviations and Signs most frequently used m 
Music. 
On the \st of May will be Published, No. 4 of the Series, 
price Threepence, 


Etiquette for Ladies. 


B, Buakz, 421, Strand; and all Booksellers, 


15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 





ACCUMULATED FUND ... ... £3,161,252 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAL REPoRTS and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RaTEsS, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 





LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
EstTaBLISHED 1824, 





Financial results of the Society’s operations, 


Bonus added to Policies at the last Division 


Total Claims by death paid . £1,731,779 








The following are among the distinctive features of the Society: 


Crepit System.—On Policies for the whole of life, one 
half of the Annual Premiums during the first five years 
may remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rares or Premictm ror Youne Lives, with early 
participation in Profits. 

Invatrp Livks may be assured at Premiums propor- 
tioned to the increased risk. 

Prompt Setrtement oF Craims,—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

THe Accounts AND Batancr Sueets are at all times 
open to the inspection of the Assured, or of persons pro- 
posing to assure. 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained 
from any of the Society’s Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Acrvary & Srecretary, 
13, St. James's Square, London, S.W. 


The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division 
in 1862 averaged 48 per Cent., and the Cash Bonus 28 per 
Cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 


The next Division of Profits will take place in January, 
1867. 





TAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Instituted 1823, 





Invested Assets . P é ‘ 
AnnualIncome . . . ° 


. £5,000,000 
490,000 
For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Actuary, at the Society’s Office, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 


April, 1863. Actuary. 





AW FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


Subscribed Capital, £5,000,000, 


Trustees. 


The Right Honourable Lord Chelmsford. 

The Right Honourable Lord Truro. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Chief Baron. 

= Right Honourable the Lord Justice Sir J. L. Knight 
ruce. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Justice Sir G. J. Turner. 

The Right Honourable John Robert Mowbray, M.P. 

William Brougham, Esq. 


Insurances expiring at Lady Day should be renewed 
within fifteen days thereafter, at the Offices of the Society, 
or with any of its agents throughout the country. 


This Society holds itself responsible, under its Fire 
Policy, for any damage done by explosion of gas, 


E. BLAKE BEAL, Secretary. 





HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established in 1836.—Empowered by Special Acts of 


Parliament. 


Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London. 


The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—-to which the attention of the public is 
requested, as evidencing, the progress and position of the 
Company. 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS .... ... £1,417,808 8s. 4d. 
Annual Premiums in the Fire Department £436,065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department . £138,703 
Accumulated Life Reserve ‘ . ° £341,540 
The liability of Proprietors is unlimited. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, ann GENERAL | 


The Annual Income exceeds . P ; £200,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested is over £1,330,000 
New Annual Premiums for the last year £10,017 | 


£275,077 | 


_ 


| 
OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. | PRESENTATION of the FREEDOM of the CITY 


| TO THE 


| PRINCE OF WALES. 
| 





* MHE CORPORATION have Voted 250 
Guineas for the Gold Casket in which the Freedom 
of the City is soon to be presented to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. Out of thirteen competing designe 
for this Casket, one in the Cinque-cento style, sent in by 
| Mr. Bewsow, was selected on Saturday, and the wor 
ordered to be completed forthwith. The Casket is not to 
be, as heretofore, a mere lump of precious metal, but 
will be an exquisite specimen of enamel and jewelled 
| work, miniature coronets of the Prince and incess, 
| carefully jewelled in perfect imitation of the originals, 
surmounting the top of this costly little coffer.’’—Tracss, 
March 30th, 1863, 





Le Courrier de l’Industrie. 


| Revve pes Manvractvres, Atcliers, Usines, Chantiers 
| de Construction, et Laboratoires. Compte-Rendu des 
Publications Industrielles, des Expositions, des Cours, 
et des Sociétés technologiques. Rédacteur en Chef, 
M. Victor MEUNTER. 

Publicité donnée au Progrés. Industrie, Agriculture, 
Mines, Economie Domestique, Travaux Publics, Voies et 
| Moyens de Locomotion, et de Correspondance. Justice 

rendue au Mérite. Histoire des Découvertes, Biographies 

des Hommes Utiles, Inventeurs, et Chefs d’ Industrie. 


Pricer, For ENGLAND, 16s. per annum, post free. 


~ Burgavx: 30, Rue des Saints-Péres, A Paris, 


'Music.—The Art of Harmony 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT ina 
new Style and through a new Method, by means of 
which Pupils are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. 
Pupils attended at their own residence, or at the Pro- 
fessor’s, Mr. JOSEPH KREMER, from Paris, 15, St. 
Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, W. 








Classical and Modern Music.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the 
honour to announce that she is prepared to give LES- 
SONS on the PIANOFORTE. Apply at No. 15, St, 
Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, W. 





Paris: Young Ladies’ Education. 


INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG. — Established at 
Paris-Passy, by Madame Dvucuesye, and directed by 
Mesdames Verrevuin and Lemarre, 56, Rue de la Tour, 
Tas Institution, situated in a most healthful neighbour- 
hood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort which render the 
boarding schools extra muros 80 much in favour. It has 
a large shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an exten- 
sive garden, and commodious dormitories, and is in 
close proximity with the Bois pt Bovioeyr. The course 
of study is most complete, and includes the living lan- 
guages, and the elegant arts. A physician is specially 
attached to the Institute. The terms vary with the age 
of the pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the 
studies pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any 
address. References can be given to some of the best 
English families, whose children have been educated by 
Madame VERTEVIL. 


THE VIVARIUM, 
No. 45, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


Aquariums of all Forms, Sizes, 


AND MATERIALS; Marine and Fresh-water Animals 
and Plants, and every requisite for the study of this 
living page of Natural History, at Moderate Prices. 


AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure Pale Brandy, 


18s. per gallon, is peculiarly free from acidity, and very 
superior recent importations of Cognac. In French bot- 
tles, 38s. a doz,; or, in a ease for the country, 30s., Railw 
Carri ’aid.—No Agents, and to be obtained only of HEN RY 
BRE & Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C., an 
30, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 8.W., London. Prices Current 
free on application. 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL— 


This ELEGANT and FRAGRANT OIL is universally in high 
repute for its unprecedented success in promonas the grow . 
restoring and beautifying the Human Hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s. 
10s. 6d. (equal to four small),and 21s, per bottle. Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


*.* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.” 


Coloured Flannel Shirts.— 


Prize Medal awarded to THRESHER and GLENNY for very 
fine and superior FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits 
and India gauze waistcoats. 

Lists of prices on op renee oy to THRESHER and GLENNY 
General Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 

















Chandeliers for Dining-Room 


AND LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze 
Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases 
other Ornaments. 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


Osler’s Glass Chandeliers, Wall 


Lights, and Lustres, for Gas and Candies, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Dessert Services for i2 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain 


Orgpmontal Glass, Hyglieh and Foran. suitable for premepte 


LONDON.—Showrooms, 4, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Street. 








JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO.’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


ee ceed 


REMINISCENCES OF BYGONE DAYS. 


With a MEMOIR of the late GENERAL SIR JAMES 
KEMPT, on whose Staff the Author served in a confi- 
dential capacity for Nine consecutive years. By 
Colonel H. B. Harris, K.H., late Deputy-Adjutant 
General in Nova Scotia. One Vol., 8vo. [Jn preparation, 


ESSAYS on LANGUAGE and LITERA- 


TURE. By Txos. Warts, of the British Museum. 
Reprinted with alterations and additions, from the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. 
In One Volume, 8vo. tT n preparation, 


The OREED of OHRISTENDOM; its 


FOUNDATION AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. By 
WittmM Ratnsone Grea. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth. [In the Press, 


On the NATURAL and MORBID 


CHANGES OF THE HUMAN EYE, AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. By C, Bapsr, Ophthalmic Assistant- 
Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, With Ten Plates, crown 
8v0. [In the Press. 


REYNARD in SOUTH AFRICA: or, 


HOTTENTOT FABLES. Translated from the Ori- 
i Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By 
. W. H. J. Buxex, Librarian of the Grey Library, 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. In One Volume, 
small 8vo. [In preparation, 


OAPTAIN RIOHARD fF. BURTON'S 


HANDBOOK FOR OVERLAND EXPEDITIONS: 
being an English Edition of ‘‘The Prairie Traveller,”’ 
a Handbook for Overland Expeditions; with Illustra- 
tions and Itineraries of the Principal Routes between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, anda Map. By Cap- 
tain Ranpourn B. Marcy (now General and Chief of 
Staff, Army of Potomac). Edited (with Notes) by Cap- 
tain Rronarp F. Burton. Crown 8vo, pp. 270, Nume- 
rous Woodcuts, Itineraries, and Map, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

Yow ready, 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE HORAOE 


HAYMAN WILSON. Volumes III. and IV., contain- 
ing Essays on Oriental Literature. Edited by Dr. 
Re1nHoup Rost, St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo., cloth. [ Nearly ready. 


MEDIZVAL OHRONIOLES OF THE CITY 


OF LONDON.—CHRONICLES of the MAYORS and 
SHERIFFS of LONDON, and the EVENTS WHICH 
HAPPENED in their DAYS, from the Year A.D. 1138 
to A.D. 1274. Also, CHRONICLES of LONDON, and 
of the MARVELS THEREIN, between the Years 44 
Henry III., A.D. 1260, and 17 Edward ITI., A.D. 1343. 
Translated, with Copious Notes and Appendices, by 
Henry Tuomas Rivey, M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge ; 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. The Two Parts 
bound in One handsome Volume, large 8vo. [Shortly. 


VISHNU-PURANA; or, System of Hindu 


MYTHOLOGY and TRADITION, translated from the 
Original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived 
chiefly from other Puranas, by Horack Hayman WIL- 
son. Thoroughly revised and edited with Notes by 
Dr. Fitz-Epwarp Hat. In Three Volumes, 8vo. 

{In preparation. 


RIG-VEDA SANHITA: a Oollection of 


ANCIENT HINDU HYMNS, constituting the Fifth to 
Eighth Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of 
the Hindus. Translated from the Original Sanskrit by 
the late Horace Hayman Witson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 
Edited by James R. Battantyne, LL.D., late Prin- 
cipal of the Government Sanskrit College of Benares., 
Volumes IV., V., and VI. [In the Press. 


A OONOISE GRAMMAR OF THE SANS- 


KRIT LANGUAGE, for the Use of Beginners. By 
Dr. Tazopors Benrey. In 8vo. [ Shortly. 


THE TOWN LIFE OF THE RESTORA- 


TION. By Ropsrt Bett, Editor of the ‘‘ Annotated 
Edition of the British Poets,’’ In Two Volumes, 8vo. 
[In Prepartion, 


A HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN REVO- 


LUTION, from the Period of the Mamelukes to the 
Death of Mohammed Ali: from Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By A. 
A. Paton, F.G.R.8., Author of ‘‘ Researches on the 
Danube and the Adriatic.”” Two Volumes, 8vo., cloth. 

[In the Press. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Entirely rewritten. By Grorgr Ticknor. Three 
Volumes, crown 8yvo., cloth. [In the Press, 


OHOIX D’OPUSOULES PHILOSOPHI- 


QUES, HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES, et LITTER- 
AIRES de M. Sytvain van pz Weyer. 1822 a 1962. 
Premiére Série. Small quarto, printed with old-faced 
type, on laid paper. [In the Press. 





TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





NEWT NOVEL, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE INITIAIS,” AND “QUITS.” 





AT ODDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE INITIALS,” AND “QUITS.” 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 


New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., half-morocco, Roxburgh, 
price 7s. 6d., 


The Odes and Carmen Secu- 


LARAE of HORACE. Translated into English Verse. 
By J. Contneton, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford. 


London: Bett and Daupy, 186, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, in 8vyo., price 10s. 6d., 


Dual Arithmetic: A New Art. 


Invented and Developed by Otiver Brryz, Military, 
Mechanical, and Civil Engineer, and formerly Professor 
of Mathematics in the College of Civil Engineers at 
Putney. 

“ Dual Arithmetic unfolds the capabilities of numbers in an 
original manner, extends the boundaries of mathematical 
science, and establishes new rules by which many difficult 
problems of the greatest utility and importance are solved with 
ease without the aid of tables, cumbersome formule, or methods 
of approximation.” —Eztract from Preface. 


iondon: Bet and Davpy, 186, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, 4to., cloth, gilt edges, £3 3s, 
BritishSeaweeds. Drawnfrom 


Professor Harvey’s ‘‘Phycologia Britannica,’’ with Des- 
criptions in popular language by Mrs. ALFrep GarTry. 

*,* This volume contains drawings of the British sea- 
weeds in 803 figures, with descriptions of each, including 
all the newly-discovered species; an introduction, an 
amateur’s synopsis, rules for preserving and laying out 
seaweeds, and an order for their arrangement in the 
herbarium. 

** Those who are acquainted with Mrs. Gatty’s ‘Parables from 
Nature,’ and especially with her delightful parable about ‘red 
snow,’ need not be told that the literary part has been ably 
executed by a competent and loving observer. In her present 
work Mrs. Gatty has endeavoured, and we think most success- 
fully, to translate the terms and phrases of science into the 
language of amateurs, especially of amateuresses. Mrs. Gatty’s 
familiarity with the plants themselves has enabled her todo this 
charitable office without falling into the errors to which a mere 
compiler in departing from a beaten track would be liable.”— 
Gardener’s Chronicle. 


London: Bruit and Datpy, 186, Fleet Street. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. HOWSON, 
Just published, in One Vol. feap. 8vo., price 5s. cloth, 


Deaconesses : an Essay on the 


Official Help of Women in Parochial Work and in 
Charitable Institutions. By the Rev. J. 8. Howsoy, D.D., 
Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Re- 
printed, with very considerable Additions, from the 
Quarterly Review. 

“The volume now before us , practical commencement of the 
is almost exhaustive of the | great work so much desired on 
part of the subject which he | allhands. . The new matter 
undertakes to investigate, and | in this work is very interest- 
will do much to clear away the | ing.”’—Literary Churchman. 
difficulties which surround the 


London: LoneMAN, Green, & Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 





Cheap Editions of Mr. John Saunders’s Tales. 





Just ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo., 68., cloth, 


Abel Drake’s Wife: A Novel. 


By Joun SAvuNDERS. 


“A striking book, clever, interesting, and original. We have 
seldom met with a book so thoroughly true to life, so deeply 
interesting in its detail, and so touching in its simple pathos,”’— 
Atheneum. 

“This is a work of unquestionable ability. . . . The author 
has the secret of moving the feelings with extraordinary power. 
—Daily News. 

“A tale which, for simple interest and subdued but earnest 

athos, is deserving of all commendation,.”—J/lestrated London 

ews. 





Also just ready, Cheaper Edition, post 8vo., 68., cloth, 


The Shadow in the House: 


A NOVEL. By Jonnw SAunpDERS. 

‘Refinement of taste, purity of moral tone, and poetical and 
dramatic talent, are conspicuous throughout.’’—Globe. 

“This story will remain as one of the gems of English fiction.” 
—City Press. 

**Mr. Saunders is destined ere long to assume a high position 
among the novelists of the day.’’—Leader. 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C,. 





NEW POEMS, BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE NUPTIALS OF BARCELONA.” 


Now Ready, at all the Libraries, Crown 8vo., price 6s. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


BEAUTIES OF TROPICAL SCENERY 


AND 


SKETCHES OF OBJECTS OF 


INTEREST. 


WITH NOTES, HISTORICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


‘The natural splendour of the islands of the Western Archipelago, and the richness of their productions, certainly 
afford abundant sources of inspiration to the poet; and we very fairly congratulate the author upon the successful 
manner in which he has treated the various subjects that he has selected for the outpourings of his graceful muse.’’— 


Observer. 


“He has all the feeling and much of the art ofa true poet. His illustrations are always happy, and often striking. 
His work contains many beauties, and will convey a more striking picture of the characteristics of West Indian 
scenery than the most laboured descriptions of prose writers, from Edwards to Southey.’’—Morning Post. 

‘*The author has a poetic temperament, great felicity of versification, and a keen, zestful admiration of the beau- 
ties of nature ; and so spirited, graceful, and warm is the verse in which he sings of tropical glories, that he rouses 
the enthusiasm of the reader, and bears him a oo org ———- his volume. We propose to give our readers a 


few examples of the author’s vivid paintings.’’—‘*‘ 


loyd’s,’’ edite 


by Blanchard Jerrold.’’ 


** He has good command of language, scholarship, and a fine poetical taste. Many of his descriptions make the 
reader’s mouth water for the luxuries and charms of both sea and land in those parts. The volume is a handsome 
one, and contains a fine illustrative portrait of Columbus. The explanatory notes at the end are by no means the 
least interesting or valuable portion of the work.’’—The Era. e 





London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW CLASS OF 


SUBSCRIPTION. 





Ce. EE MUDIE 


Hasgmuch pleasure in stating that he is now prepared to supply 


WHOLE LIBRARIES OF BOOKS, 


Suitable for Circulation in Public Institutions, Warehouse, Factory, and Village Librarics, and Reading 
Rooms, on the following low terms of Subscription :— 


One Hundred Volumes at one time 
Five Hundred Volumes, ditto . 
One Thousand Volumes, ditto 


Exchangeable either in Whole or in Part, not oftener than Once a Month. 
The Catalogue of Books thus offered comprises a large and varied selection of works 


Six Months, Twelve Months. 
° £5 10 £10 10 
e 27 +10 562 10 
55 0—CoOO 106 =O 


1862. Addenda will be issued yearly, or oftener if practicable. 


The Names of the Subscribers to the ‘‘ Assorted Libraries ’’ 


' instructions to that effect. 


} 


New Oxrorp Srreer, April, 1863. 


—-- = 


published before January, 
will be transferred to this New Class on receipt of 
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